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Journalists  on  Journalism 


“The  other  evening  at  dinner,  a  man  said,  ‘I  was  nervous  about 
coming  tonight.  Yours  is  such  a  personal  column  1  was  afraid  of 
ending  up  in  it!  ■  Twice  a  week  on  the  back  p^e  of  the  Chronicle, 
I  write  about  my  life  and  kids,  father,  landlord,  boyfriend  and  car 
troubles.  ■  The  old  guard,  weaned  on  the  notion  that  a  good 
journalist  leaves  himself  out  of  the  story,  let  alone  writes  a  whole 
story  about  himself,  roll  their  eyes.  With  heavy  irony,  they  say  they 
have  a  lot  of  problems  they’d  like  to  discuss  too  -  hair  loss  and  dying 
house  plants  and  shirts  that  come  buttonless  from  the  laundry.  ■ 
One  of  them  said.  These  writers  seem  to  think  people  are  interested 
in  their  Uves,  and  they  seem  to  be  right!  ■  If  we  are  right,  it’s  because, 
as  Jung  said,  ‘that  which  is  most  personal  is  most  common!  ■  To  say 
that  I  trust  my  readership  -  some  portion  of  over  a  million  people 
in  Northern  California  -  sounds  absurd,  but  it’s  true.  We  connect!’ 


Adair  lara,  columnist 

Associated  Press  -  1990  Best  Columnist  in  California 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


451  SOUTH  JEFFERSON  STREET 
ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY  07050  -  1292 
TEL:  201.673.0100 
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ARE  YOU  TIRED  ? 

TIRED  OF  HIGH  PRICES. 

TIRED  OF  BACK  ORDERS. 

TIRED  OF  SHIPPING  DELAYS. 

TIRED  OF  SEARCHING  FOR  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 
TIRED  OF  POOR  SERVICE. 


IF  YOU  ARE  REALLY  TIRED: 

THEN  BUY  FROM  UNIQUE  PHOTO,  THE 
#1  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WHOLESALER  FOR  45  YEARS. 

WE  HAVE  THE  LOWEST  PRICES,  WE  SHIP  WITHIN  24 
HOURS,  WE  CARRY  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  PRODUCTS, 
AND  WE  PROVIDE  COURTEOUS  AND  EPHCIENT 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE.  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-631-0300, 
FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG. 


FUJI 

SLIDE  FILM 
SPECIAL: 

RD-100-135-36 

MADE  FOR  THE  USA! 

IN  CASE  QUANTITIES 
OF  100  ROLLS 

ONLY  $3.95 

PER  ROLL 


mm 

GUmUTEED  LOWEST  PRICING ! 

WE  WILL  BEAT  ANY  VERIFIABLE 
PRICE  ON  CASE  QUANTITIES  OF 
FILM,  PAPER,  A  CHEMISTRY  I 
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Instead  of  bacon  &  ^s, 
start  your  Shuday 
withPiddes. 


Now  appear 

Sundays'. 

Brian  Crane  s 
picKles  is 
winning 

readers  in  more 

1 

4  grandson  and 

two  rascaily 
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Gall  for  rates  and  availability 
1-802-334-6378 
ToU-Free  1-800-879-9794 
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OCTOBER 

20-22 — Inland  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago,  III. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors,  Fall 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 23— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Marriott 

Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

21- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Trans- 

america,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

24-25 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Annual  Fall 
Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

27-29— Virginia  Press  Association,  First  Amendment  Congress,  Omni  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 

31-11/1 — Missouri  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Executive 
Center,  Kansas  City. 

NOVEMBER 

2- 3 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  “The  Changing  Reader'VConfer- 

ence,  Tremont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

5-7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Cen¬ 
tury  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

12 — American  Business  Press,  “Roads  to  Recovery’VFall  Conference, 
Intercontinental  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

14-16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fall  Convention,  The 
Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

14-16 — Western  Advertising  Leadership  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colo. 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Seminars/WorkshopsiClinics 

OCTOBER 

20-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Management  Devel¬ 
opment  Workshop,  Ramada  Inn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

20-24— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Technology  Studies  Semi¬ 
nar  for  Journalism  Educators,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

20- 25 — Poynter  Institute,  “The  Minority  Press"  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

21- 23— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Packag¬ 

ing  and  Distribution  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago.  Ill 
26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Libel-Proof  Your  News¬ 
room”  Workshop,  Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Waltham,  Mass. 

27-11/1 — Poynter  Institute,  “Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla, 

NOVEMBER 

1 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Improving  Our  Lines  of 
Communication”  Advertising  Forum,  Marriott  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

3 — Fashion  Editors  and  Reporters  Association,  Fashion  Writers  Work¬ 
shop,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York  City. 

3- 9— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 

quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

10-15— American  Press  Institute,  “Effective  Writing  and  Editing"  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

10-15— Poynter  Institute,  “Color  &  Newspaper  Design”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

"Progress  in  the  Pressroom”  Seminar,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

14- 15— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Health  and  Safety 

Symposium,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Work¬ 
shop,  The  Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

17-20— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation,  “Leadership  in  Circulation”  Workshop.  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas. 

17-21— American  Press  Institute,  Senior  Newsroom  Executives  Seminar 
(newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters.  Reston, 
Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 
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About  Awards 


Playboy  First  Amendment  awards.  The  Playboy  Foun¬ 
dation  has  announced  the  winners  of  its  annual  First 
Amendment  awards,  given  in  recognition  of  those  who 
protect  and  enhance  free  speech. 

Among  this  year’s  winners  are  a  number  of  newspaper 
people,  including;  Traci  Bauer,  editor  in  chief  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  at  Southwest  Missouri  State  University, 
who  is  being  honored  in  the  law  category  for  her  efforts  to 
make  campus  crime  reports  available;  free-lance  journalist 
Debbie  Nathan,  honored  in  the  print  journalism  category 
for  her  articles  in  the  Village  Voice,  New  York  City, 
defending  those  accused  of  child  abuse  from  the  “witch 
trial  hysteria”  from  the  media  and  the  public;  and  in 
the  government  category.  New  York  Newsday  columnist 
Sydney  Schanberg  and  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights 
attorney  Franklin  Siegel  for  their  participation  in  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Department  of  Defense  controls  of  the  media  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Posthumous  award.  Asahel  (Ace)  Bush,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  who  died  while  covering  the  Leyte 
invasion  in  World  War  11,  recently  received  posthumous 
recognition  at  an  awards  banquet  for  journalism  educators 
in  Boston. 

The  recognition  came  in  the  form  of  a  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  William  S.  Woodress,  a  retired  St.  Clair,  Mo., 
high  school  teacher  and  Amherst  (Mass.)  College  room¬ 
mate  of  Bush.  A  $3,500  gift  reportedly  will  be  used  to 
purchase  books  about  journalism  during  World  War  11  for 
the  Amherst  College  library. 

Inland  Press  Association  awards.  Marshall  W.  Johnston, 
chairman  of  the  Gazette  Printing  Co.  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  Inland  Press  Association’s 
1991  Ralph  D.  Casey/Minnesota  Award,  adminstered  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota’s  school  of  journalism. 

In  addition,  the  St.  C/o//6/(Minn.)  Times  special  section 
“Graffitos,”  designed  by  and  for  college  students,  has  won 
Inland’s  Special  Sections  contest. 
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How  long 
Does  It  Take  a 
five-Year-Old 
To  Get  Ready 
for  School  ? 


IJetting  a  child  ready  for  school  doesn’t  happen  in  a  single 
morning. 

How  ready  children  are  to  learn  depends  on  how  well 
they’ve  been  cared  for  in  their  preschool  years. 

Children  lacking  parental  attention,  proper  nutrition,  health 
care,  or  stable  homes  are  ill-prepared  for  a  lifetime  of  learning. 
So  are  children  suffering  from  emotional  or  physical  abuse. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation,  we  must  provide  every 
child  with  the  best  start  possible,  by  expanding  prenatal, 
nutritional,  health,  and  child  care  programs  to  protect  and  heal 
all  of  America’s  children. 

In  February  of  1990,  President  Bush  and  the  nation’s 
governors  adopted  six  education  goals  for  America.  Goal 
number  one:  “By  the  year  2000,  all  children  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn.” 

Meeting  that  goal  will  require  new  commitments  of 
time,  leadership,  and  financial  resources.  And  it  will  require 
immediate  action  at  all  levels.  Either  we  make  the  required 
investments  now,  or  we  pay  the  price  later,  because  many 
things  in  life  can  wait  -  but  our  children  can’t. 


nea 


National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  822-7200 


About  Awards 


Playboy  Foundation  awards.  The  Playboy  Foundation  of 
Chicago  has  named  the  following  journalists  to  receive  its 
1991  Hugh  M.  Hefner  First  Amendment  Awards  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  individual  efforts  to  protect  and  enhance 
First  Amendment  rights: 

Sydney  Schanberg,  columnist  and  associate  editor  with 
New  York  Newsday,  Debbie  Nathan,  free-lance  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  New  York  City  weekly  Village  Voice, 
and  Traci  Bauer,  editor  in  chief  of  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University’s  student  newspaper. 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists  awards.  Two  journal¬ 
ism  educators  have  been  honored  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  for  their  contributions. 

Dwight  Teeter,  media  law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  Knoxville,  is  the  recipient  of  the  SPJ’s  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Teaching  in  Journalism  Award  for  1991;  and 
Marsha  Della-Giustina  of  the  SPJ’s  campus  chapter  at 
Emerson  College  in  Boston  has  been  selected  as  Outstand¬ 
ing  Campus  Adviser  for  1991. 

Lombardi  “Symbol  of  Courage”  award.  Morris  “Mo” 
Siegel,  sports  columnist  for  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times, 
has  been  named  to  receive  the  1991  Vincent  T.  Lombardi 
“Symbol  of  Courage”  award,  named  in  memory  of  the 
famous  football  coach. 

The  annual  award  is  presented  at  a  banquet  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  proceeds  of  which  benefit  the  Lombardi  Cancer 
Research  Center  at  Georgetown  University  Medical 
Center. 

1991  Family  Reading  Challenge  winner  announced.  Kim 
Thomas,  a  nine-year-old  reader  of  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Evening  Post,  was  named  top  winner  in  the  1991  Family 
Reading  Challenge  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Magazine  Publishers  Association  and  ABC-TV/ 
PBS-TV  Project  Literacy  U.S.,  or  PLUS,  with  READ- 
America. 

Political  reporting  awards.  Detroit  News  reporters 
David  Farrell  and  John  Wark  have  been  named  winners  of 
the  1991  Morgan  O’Leary  Award  for  Excellence  in  Politi¬ 
cal  Reporting,  sponsored  by  the  department  of  communi¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Farrell  and  Wark  headed  an  investigative  team  that  last 
year  produced  a  series  alleging  theft  and  corruption  in 
Detroit  city  government,  centered  on  the  office  of  the 
mayor  and  police  department. 

1991  Mother’s  Day/Father’s  Day  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  awards.  The  winners  of  the  1991  Ad/Awards  for  the 
best  in  1991  Mother’s  Day/Father’s  Day  advertising  and 
promotion  were  announced  by  the  New  York-based 
Father’s  Day/Mother’s  Day  Council. 

Newspapers  awarded  were  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star  for  its  special  Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  <6  World  News  for  its 
special  Mother’s  Day  section. 

Donrey  Media  Group  Scholarships.  Danny  Southerland 
of  Muldrow,  Okla.,  and  Bruce  Becker  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
have  been  named  recipients  of  Donrey  Media  Group’s 
annual  college  scholarships. 


National  Newspaper  Foundation  scholarships.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  college  students  have  received  the  1991-1992 
National  Newspaper  Foundation’s  Ted  and  Peg  Serrill 
Scholarship  awards: 

John  Thomas  Greilick  of  Ohio  University  in  Athens: 
Felicia  D.  Cosby  and  Jennifer  Golson  of  Howard  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Washington,  D.C.;  June  Rebecca  Kurtz  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  in  College  Park;  Yu-Yee  Wu  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill;  and  Rebecca 
Marie  Johns  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia. 

The  National  Newspaper  Foundation  is  the  educational 
arm  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association,  the  oldest 
trade  association  in  the  nation  representing  more  than 
5,{)(X)  newspapers,  mostly  community  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies. 

The  Serrill  Scholarships  were  established  to  honor  for¬ 
mer  NNA  executive  vice  president  Ted  Serrill  and  his  late 
wife  Peg. 

1991  Bobbi  McCallum  Memorial  Scholarship.  Jodi  Ny- 
gren,  a  senior  at  Pacific  Lutheran  University  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  has  been  named  to  receive  the  1991  Bobbi  McCal¬ 
lum  Memorial  Scholarship,  established  in  memory  of 
McCallum,  a  reporter  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
until  her  death  at  25. 

Nygren  is  editor  of  PLU’s  student  newspaper,  former 
intern/general  assignment  reporter  with  the  Daily  World  in 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  and  former  reporter  for  her  hometown 
paper,  the  Tri-County  News  in  Junction  City,  Ore. 

Robert  and  Elisabeth  Maxwell  honored.  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  his  wife 
Dr.  Elisabeth  Maxwell,  will  be  honored  Sunday,  Nov.  24 
at  the  annual  benefit  dinner  for  the  YIVO  Institute  for 
Jewish  Research  to  be  held  at  the  Plaza. 

Elisabeth  Maxwell  has  done  extensive  research  on  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  Holocaust.  In  1988,  she  orga¬ 
nized  an  international  conference  called  “Remembering 
for  the  Future”  which  brought  together  scholars  from 
Israel,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“Both  Robert  and  Elisabeth  Maxwell  have  done  much 
over  the  years  to  support  studies  in  Jewish  culture  and 
history,”  said  Bruce  Slovin,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  YIVO  and  president  of  the  Revlon  Group. 

EDI  Awards.  Winners  of  the  1991  National  Easter  Seal 
Society  EDI  Awards  for  media  efforts  in  promoting  the 
equality,  dignity  and  independence  of  people  with  disabili¬ 
ties  were  announced.  The  EDI  Awards  (equality,  dignity, 
independence)  are  named  to  reflect  the  Society’s  mission, 
to  enhance  the  independence  of  people  with  disabilities, 
and  its  advocacy  for  media  coverage  that  accurately 
reflects  the  issues  affecting  them. 

Newspaper  winners  were:  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
Karen  G.  Stone,  “Public  Transport  System  to  Benefit 
All,”  Nov.  5,  1990;  the  News  Journal,  Carolyn  Lewis, 
“Blind  Injustice,”  Oct.  25  and  Dec.  10,  1990;  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Edmund  Newton,  “Disabled:  The  Battle 
Goes  On,”  Aug.  16,  1990.  Advertising  winners  that  used 
newspapers  were:  Dayton’s  Hudson’s  Marshall  Field’s/ 
Advertising  Department,  “Marshall  Field’s  Today” 
Mother’s  Day  Sunday  Supplement;  Venture  Stores,  Jim 
Miller,  “Think  Spring  Sale”  Sunday  supplement  circular; 
Target  Stores,  Robert  Ulrich,  Target  Stores  advertising 
circular. 
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The  Journal's 
commitment  grows  a  little 
more  each  day 


And  there's  living  proof  all  over  town. 

A  devastating  storm  in  '89  destroyed  many  of 
the  city's  trees.  Money  for  replacing  them  was 
raised  through  a  tree  fund  begun  by  the  Journal. 

Today  both  products  of  its  labor  are  being 
enjoyed  throughout  Winston-Salem... beautiful 
canopies  of  trees  and  a  daily  newspaper  which 
continues  to  excel. 

For  the  third  time  in  five  years,  the  Journal 
Wcis  recently  awarded  first  place  in  General  Excel¬ 
lence  in  the  annual  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Awards  competition. 


According  to  the  judges  "it  is  a  well-rounded 
newspaper  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  doing  and 
an  obvious  concern  with  the  readers." 

That's  something  we're  proud  of.  And  it's 
something  you'll  find  true  of  all  our  Media  General 
newspapers.  But  we're  especially  proud  that 
trees  are  also  growing  out  of  that  commitment  in 
Winston-Salem. 


Media  Gemrai  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rotert  U.  Brown,  ProskJent  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


RBOC  information  services 

The  contest  over  who  will  provide  new  information  services  to  the 
public,  and  how,  is  just  beginning.  Will  it  be  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  or  existing  media,  or  a  combination  of  both? 

One  thing  appears  to  be  certain:  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
vacating  the  stay  imposed  by  Judge  Harold  Greene  when  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  in  favor  of  RBOC  expansion  in  that  field,  left  no  doubt 
that  it  will  not  reverse  the  order  on  appeal — “The  record  does  not 
contain  sufficient  evidence  of  probability  that  the  order  will  be  re¬ 
versed,”  it  said.  That  is  known  as  telegraphing  one’s  punch. 

Another  thing  that  appears  to  be  certain  is  that,  regardless  of  what 
the  courts  ultimately  decide  on  the  appeals  now  continuing,  future 
information  services  will  be  severely  regulated  by  federal  and  local 
governments. 

The  Telecommunications  Act  of  1991  introduced  Oct.  8  by  Rep.  Jim 
Cooper  (D-Tenn.)  which  is  endorsed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  National  Newspaper  Association  is 
the  first  step  in  that  direction.  According  to  Rep.  Cooper,  it  will 
“promote  maximum  information  services  competition  while  preserv¬ 
ing  affordable  basic  phone  service  for  all  Americans  including  resi¬ 
dents  of  small  rural  communities.”  The  bill  places  regulatory  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  FCC  and  provides  that  the  seven  Bell  companies 
compete  with  each  other  outside  of  their  own  areas. 

In  addition  to  that,  at  a  recent  conference  in  Chicago,  reported  in 
this  issue,  many  RBOC  executives  and  audiotext  observers  are 
warning  that,  even  if  courts  uphold  their  right  to  generate  informa¬ 
tion  services,  they  will  still  face  a  thicket  of  federal,  state  and  local 
regulations. 

An  attorney  specializing  in  communications  law,  Albert  Halprin, 
said:  “As  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  unlimited  potential,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  that  potential  are  being  set  like  never  before  by  state 
regulatory  agencies  and  legislatures.” 

Whatever  the  future  holds  in  the  development  of  new  information 
services,  it  is  plain  that  the  RBOCs  are  determined  to  indict  media, 
particularly  newspapers,  as  the  spoilers  intent  selfishly  on  depriving 
the  American  public  of  some  useful  services. 

Their  new  advertising  campaign  (E&P,  Oct.  5,  Page  6)  says:  “Once 
again,  America’s  largest  newspapers  are  trying  to  stifle  competition 
and  limit  individual  choice.”  This  week,  a  statement  from  BellSouth 
about  the  Cooper  bill  says:  “These  constraints  will  not  benefit  con¬ 
sumers,  they  will  benefit  ANPA  and  other  media  conglomerates  by 
limiting  competition.” 

Let  us  not  forget  Judge  Greene’s  warning  July  25: 

“It  would  hardly  make  sense  or  be  in  the  public  interest  to  cancel  an 
important  part  of  an  antitrust  decree  forged  after  several  decades  of 
on-and-off  litigation,  and  turn  a  key  ingredient  of  the  emerging 
information  society  over  to  corporations  who  not  so  long  ago  were 
involved  in  major  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  who  even  now 
seem  ready  to  engage  in  anti-competitive  practices  whenever  the 
opportunity  therefore  presents  itself.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Most  evening  papers  are  still  healthy 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 


Your  Sept.  21  article  about  closures 
of  p.m.  newspapers  and  mergers  with 
their  a.m.  counterparts  continued  to 


E&P  Statement  of  Ownership 
STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  AND  CIRCULATION  (Act  of  August 
12.  1970;  Section  3685,  Title  39,  United  States 
Code) 

1.  Date  of  Filing:  October  I.  1991. 

2.  Title  of  Publication:  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHER-THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

3.  Frequency  of  Issue:  Weekly.  .52  times  per 
year. 

4.  Location  of  Known  Office  of  Publication;  1 1 
West  19th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10011. 

5.  Location  of  the  Headquarters  of  General 
Business  Offices  of  the  Publishers:  1 1  West  19th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1. 

6.  Names  and  Addresses  of  Publisher.  Editor 
and  Managing  Editor. 

Publisher:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  18  Lenape 
Drive.  Montville,  NJ  07045. 

Editor:  Robert  U.  Brown.  Creamer  Hill  Road. 
Greenwich,  CT  06830. 

7. Owner. 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.  INC..  1 1 
West  19th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10011. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN.  Creamer  Hill  Road. 
Greenwich.  CT  06830. 

ELIZABETH  I.  PHILLIPS.  9  Waverly  Court. 
Houston.  TX  77005. 

ROBIN  BROWN  WOODS.  174  Mansfield 
Avenue.  Darien.  CT  06820. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN  TRUST,  II  West  19th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10011. 

8.  Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  percent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  of 
other  securities:  None. 

9.  Not  applicable. 

Average  No.  Single 
Copies  Each  Issue 
Issue  During  Nearest 
Preceding  To  Filing 
12  Months  Date 

A.  Total  No.  Copies  Printed 

(Net  Press  Run) .  27.373  27.016 

B.  Paid  Circulation 

1 .  Sales  through  dealers 

and  carriers,  street 
vendors  and  counter 
sales .  61  33 

2.  Mail  subscription 

(Paid  and/or  requested) .  23.826  23,078 

C.  Total  Paid  and/or 

Requested  Circulation  (Sum 
of  lOBl  and  10B2) .  23.887  23.111 

D.  Free  Distribution  by 

mail,  carriers  or  other 
means.  Samples,  com¬ 
plimentary  and  other 
free  copies . 

E.  Total  Distribution  (Sum 

ofCandD) .  26.790 

F.  Copies  not  distributed 

1.  Office  use,  left  over, 
unaccounted,  spoiled 

after  printing .  5.34  589 

2.  Returns  from  news 

agents .  49  83 

G.  Total  Sum  of  E.  FI 
and  F2 — should  equal  net 

press  run  shown  in  A) .  27.373  27.016 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above 
are  correct  and  complete 

Robert  U.  Brown.  President 


2.903  3,233 

26.344 


promote  the  myth  that  evening  news¬ 
papers  are  dinosaurs  doomed  to 
extinction. 

In  fact,  the  nation’s  newspapers  are 
primarily  evening  publications.  Only 
one-third  of  U.S.  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning.  Overall,  eve¬ 
ning  papers  are  financially  healthy 
and  economically  viable. 

The  fact  that  about  20%  of  the  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  in  the  country  have 
disappeared  in  the  past  50  years  has 
led  many  observers  to  assume  that 
p.m.  papers  are  doomed  to  failure. 
However,  the  dying  newspapers  were 
among  seconiiary  newspapers  in 
towns  with  more  than  one  newspaper. 
Their  financial  problems  were  at¬ 
tributable  to  advertisers’  preferences 
for  the  largest  paper  in  town,  most 
often  the  a.m.  paper. 

The  deaths  and  mergers  of  evening 
editions  is  not  surprising.  These 
papers  are  subject  to  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  that  have  led  to  the 
deaths  of  secondary  competing  news¬ 
papers.  Secondary  papers  owned  by 
the  primary  newpaper  survive  longer 
than  competing  papers,  however, 
because  they  enjoy  economies  of 
scale  through  cost  sharing.  Thus,  it 
takes  a  bit  longer  for  them  to  become 
unprofitable,  which  is  why  many  have 
not  been  merged  or  closed  until  now. 

The  problem,  then,  is  not  that  these 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  which  has 
become  known  as  “ABC  Week,”  be¬ 
came  complicated  when  these  other 
organizations  also  gathered  for  meet¬ 
ings  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time: 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Agricultural  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  association,  and  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Photographs  of  the  World  Series 
taken  by  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  cameramen  were  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  office  12  minutes  later  courtesy  of 
carrier  pigeons.  The  newspaper  has 
maintained  a  flock  of  pigeons  for 
years,  now  numbering  200.  They  have 
been  used  to  carry  pictures  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  70  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  to  the  city. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  names  Kath¬ 
leen  McLaughlin  its  first  women’s 
editor. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  II,  1941 


YOU'RE  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  WITH  BOB  SIKORSKY 


Offer  your  readers  these 
features  by  America’s  leading 
auto  columnist,  award¬ 
winning  auto  expert  and 
best-selling  author: 

DRIVE  IT  FOREVER,  the 

most  readable  and  practical  car- 
maintenance  column  youll  find. 

^  RIDIN'  IN  STYLE,  the  defini¬ 
tive  test-drive  column,  with  art. 

For  details:  Connie  White  at 
1-800-972-3S50  or  213-78S-9613. 

The  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
130  Fifth  Ave,  NY.  NY  10011 


BONUS:  Earn  revenue  with  the  new 

Drive  It  Forever  900-nuniber! 
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iram  Stitchers  ^ 


*  T urn  your  mailroom  into 
^  a  profit  center 


More  and  more  newspapers,  of  all  circulations, 
depend  on  Muller  Martini  Stitchers  to  produce 
their  TV  bookiet.  Our  TV- Program  Stitchers  are 
turning  mailrooms  into  profit  centers  by  boosting 
circuiation  and  advertising  revenues.  You’ll  be 
able  to  compete  more  effectively  with  other 
media  by  giving  your  reader  a  more  entertaining 
package  of  information. 


•  TV  Programs  build  circulation.  They  pay  for 
themselves  with  local,  week-long  advertising 
and  generate  continuing  readership  with 
features  such  as  contests,  TV  columns, 
crossword  puzzles. 

•  Commercial  work  -  Travel  and  shopping 
guides,  auto,  real  estate,  recipe,  diet  and 
other  special  interest  booklets  have 
significant  appeal  to  your  readers. 


Off-line  stitching  eliminates  the  need  for 
quarter  folding  and  pasting  on  press  -  resulting 
in  higher  press  output  -  and  provides  the 
advantage  of  adding  a  separate,  glossy  cover 
to  enhance  appearance.  You  have  a  choice  of 
machines  for  8,000,  10,000  or  12,000  booklets 
per  hour  -  folded,  stitched  and  trimmed,  ready 
for  inserting  into  your  newspaper. 


•  TMC  Packages  •  TV-Program  Stitchers  can  also 
be  used  for  combining  inserts  into  packages 
sorted  by  zip  code  or  carrier  route. 

Your  present  mailroom  personnel  can  produce 
your  own  TV  booklet  between  press  runs.  Ask 
users  what  makes  their  TV  booklet  so  effective 
and  why  they  have  selected  Muller  Martini 
Stitchers. 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Dr .  P.O.  Box  3360.  Hauppauge.  N  Y.  11787«(516)582-4343 
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Gambling  on  pressroom  expansion 

What  does  a  newspaper  do  when  it  has 
ordered  an  extra  press  and  business  goes  bad? 


By  George  Gameau 

You’ve  signed  on  the  dotted  line  for 
a  $10  million  printing  press,  maybe 
several,  and  your  advertising  takes  a 
dive.  What  do  you  do? 

For  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Ashury  Park  Press,  the  answer  was: 
Get  out  the  “For  Sale”  signs. 

Both  papers  were  planning  press¬ 
room  expansions  on  the  assumption 
that  economic  good  times  would  keep 
rolling  but  got  sucker-punched  by  one 
of  the  worst  newspaper  recessions 
since  World  War  II. 

Both  decided  to  cancel  plant  expan¬ 
sions  and  put  their  factory-fresh 
presses  on  sale — but  for  different  rea¬ 
sons. 

In  contrast.  The  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  and  San  Antonio 
Express-News  in  Texas  found  ways  to 
continue  their  new  printing  plants — 
but  under  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  Press,  a  160,000-circulation 
daily  covering  the  Jersey  Shore,  in 
1988  ordered  a  $13  million  Goss  Col- 
orliner  press  as  part  of  its  planned  $30 
million  production  plant  expansion, 
designed  to  service  its  growing  circu¬ 
lation. 

Then,  in  1989,  as  the  economy 
began  to  slow  down,  the  Press  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed  the  project  because, 
with  ad  revenues  shrinking,  it  simply 
couldn't  afford  it. 

“We  were  caught  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place,”  said  executive  vice 
president  Jules  Plangere  III.  While 
the  paper  still  needs  the  press,  he 
said,  “Our  decision  to  cancel  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  based  on  our  estimate  of  our 
ability  to  pay  off  loans  for  the  entire 
amount  of  the  project.” 

Even  without  the  extra  presses,  the 
Journal's  ad  linage  has  so  plunged, 
cutting  page  counts,  that  it  has 
enough  surplus  press  capacity  to  offer 
spot  color  advertising  for  the  first 
time  in  years. 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  —  the  publicly 
traded  parent  of  the  Journal,  Otta- 
way  Newspapers  and  Telerate  that 
grossed  $1.7  billion  last  year — had  no 
problem  paying  for  eight  full  presses  it 
contracted  to  buy  in  the  mid-1980s, 
but  it  opted  to  mothball  and  eventu- 


More  News  Tech  coverage 
appears  beginning  on  Page  28. 


ally  put  up  for  sale  three  of  them,  two 
10-unit  TKS  presses  and  a  10-unit 
Goss  Metroliner,  rather  than  pay  for 
new  plant  space,  installation  and 
operating  costs  when  they  were  not 
needed. 

“We  could  afford  to  install  them. 
We  just  have  no  use  for  them,”  said 
Frank  C.  “Kim”  Breese  III,  Dow 
Jones  vice  president  and  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  officer. 


Even  without  the  extra  presses,  the 
Journal's  ad  linage  has  so  plunged, 
cutting  page  counts,  that  it  has 
enough  surplus  press  capacity  to  offer 
spot  color  advertising  for  the  first 
time  in  years. 

After  about  a  year  or  more  on  the 
market,  both  papers’  presses  remain 
unsold,  despite  significant  discounts 
off  the  manufacturers’  prices. 

It  is  a  rarity — and  one  indication  of 
the  current  recession’s  devastating 
effects  on  the  newspaper  industry — 
for  four  finished  double-width  presses 
to  be  offered  for  sale  by  their  original 
owners,  industry  executives  say. 

Beau  Campbell,  president  of  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  which 


sells  secondhand  press  equipment, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  16  years 
in  the  business  that  so  much  new 
press  equipment  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  and  put  up  for  resale  at  once. 

“It’s  definitely  a  buyers  market,” 
Campbell  said.  “Newspapers  willing 
to  make  pressroom  changes  now  can 
make  a  hell  of  a  good  buy  on  used 
equipment  or  new  equipment.” 

The  scenario  is  costly  for  unfortu¬ 
nate  papers  that  ordered  new  presses 
and  canceled  installation.  They  pay 
for  the  equipment,  interest,  shipping 
and  warehouse  space,  all  the  while 
getting  nothing  in  return  and  with  the 
expectation  of  taking  a  loss  when  and 
if  they  find  buyers. 

However,  the  Press  and  the  Journal 
say  the  costs  of  cancellation  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  costs  they  would 
have  incurred  had  they  built  and  oper¬ 
ated  new  pressrooms. 


Campbell  of  Inland  Machinery  said 
one  paper’s  misfortune  can  be 
another’s  opportunity.  When  pur¬ 
chased  unused  from  the  original 
owner,  buyers  can  save  50%  off  the 
manufacturer’s  price,  he  said. 

One  problem  with  presses  built  for 
a  newspaper’s  specific  needs  is  that 
they  might  require  costly  reconfigura¬ 
tion  to  adapt  to  another  paper’s  uses. 

Even  so,  the  Journal’s  presses, 
configured  for  black-and-white  print¬ 
ing,  are  priced  low  enough  for  a  buyer 
to  order  color  decks  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  still  walk  away  with  “a 
great  saving,”  according  to  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  has  an  agreement  to  market 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


In  retrospect,  Breese  said  one  spare  press  is  good 
business,  but  owning  three  spares  “is  not  something 
we’d  do  again  if  we  had  our  druthers.” 
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Presses 

(Continued  from  pa^e  9) 


the  presses  for  Dow  Jones. 

He  said  the  market  for  used  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  “reasonably  good" — 
despite  the  recession — because  used 
presses  are  a  cheaper  alternative  to 
new  equipment  for  newspapers 
forced  to  make  improvements. 

When  business  was  still  strong  in 
the  late  1980s,  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
enjoyed  robust  circulation  growth 
and  figured  it  would  need  a  third  press 
by  mid-1990.  It  contracted  to  buy  a 
Colorliner  in  1988.  With  engineering 
complete,  it  sought  bids  for  construc¬ 
tion  later  that  year,  just  as  advertising 
began  slipping.  Though  it  had  been 
making  interim  payments  on  the 
press,  it  halted  the  project  in  early 
1989,  while  retaining  contingency 
plans  to  re-evaluate  its  situation  and 
possibly  move  forward  when  the 
press  was  finished  in  mid-1990. 

As  business  worsened,  the  press 
was  completed,  shipped  to  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  put  up  for  sale. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Press,  most 
of  the  newspaper  industry  was  sliding 
into  the  same  trough,  and  efforts  to 
sell  the  press  have  been  unsuccessful. 

“I  can’t  remember  any  downturn 
being  this  severe  for  this  long  a  time,” 
said  Plangere. 

The  Journal’s  predicament  dates  to 
the  1970s.  Because  the  company  had 
been  forced  to  endure  long  waits  for 
presses  in  the  past — at  one  point  it 
actually  turned  away  advertisers  for 
lack  of  press  capacity — when  busi¬ 
ness  was  rolling  in  the  mid-1980s,  it 
ordered  eight  presses  for  expansions 
and  new  plants  around  the  country. 

Business  peaked  in  1984  and  began 
slowing.  Dow  Jones  installed  five  of 
the  presses,  including  one  at  Otta- 
way,  before  deciding  it  could  do  with¬ 
out  the  other  three,  which  were 
offered  for  sale. 

The  company  has  had  “some  seri¬ 
ous  nibbles”  from  prospective  buy¬ 
ers,  Dow  Jones’  Breese  said,  “but 
nobody’s  buying  presses  now.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  so  bad,  nobody’s  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  buy.” 

If  they  cannot  be  sold,  Breese  said, 
the  presses  will  remain  in  warehouses 
until  a  use  is  found  for  them. 

The  Journal  already  operates  21 
presses  at  18  U.S.  plants. 

In  retrospect,  Breese  said  one 
spare  press  is  good  business,  but 
owning  three  spares  “is  not  some¬ 
thing  we’d  do  again  if  we  had  our 
druthers. 

“It’s  a  crap  shoot.  If  you  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  next  year. 


Goss  Colorliner  Press 
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The  above  ads  offering  new 
(spare)  presses  for  sale  were  among 
those  that  have  appeared  in  E&P 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

you’d  make  a  million  dollars.” 

The  privately  owned  Record  in 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  has  paid  dearly 
for  its  decision  in  1988  to  invest  $120 
million  in  a  new  satellite  production 
plant  to  service  expanding  circulation 
in  Morris  County. 

The  debt  payments — $3.7  million 
this  year  and  about  $9  million  in 
1992  —  derailed  plans  earlier  this 
year  to  buy  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News  in  Middlesex  County  and 
merge  it  with  the  company’s  nearby 
News  Tribune.  Record  chairman  Mal¬ 
colm  Borg  then  explained  that  lenders 
refused  to  extend  further  credit. 

With  revenues  declining  sharply  in 
the  reeling  Northeast  economy  and 
higher  financing  costs,  the  Record 
slashed  $3.7  million  in  expenses  this 
year  for  newsprint,  overtime  and  sala¬ 
ries.  A  hiring  freeze  since  January 
1990  has  reduced  staff  by  215  employ¬ 
ees,  and  employees  have  taken  pay 
freezes  and  cuts  in  bonuses  and  profit 
sharing,  but  the  measures  were  not 
enough. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Great 
Depression,  the  Record  laid  off  staff 
on  Sept.  25;  59  full-time  and  79  part- 
time  staffers. 

Despite  costs,  the  new  plant  was 
never  in  doubt,  according  to  market¬ 
ing  vice  president  Peter  C.  Hearne, 
because  it  was  needed  to  produce  the 
News  Tribune  and  Record,  which  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion. 

“The  decision  was  made  with  ab¬ 
solute  certitude  that  we  had  to  have  it 


to  put  out  two  morning  papers,”  he 
said.  “We  are  absolutely  certain  it 
was  the  correct  decision  ....  It  was 
an  investment  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.” 

The  plant  is  starting  to  produce. 
One  of  its  two  nine-unit  Mitsubishi 
offset  presses  has  begun  printing  the 
News  Tribune,  taking  pressure  off  the 
Record’s  Hackensack  plant. 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News  in 
Texas  took  a  middle  road  to  a  new 
plant.  It  had  begun  work  on  a  new  $94 
million  plant  adjacent  to  its  existing 
headquarters.  With  a  weak  local  eco¬ 
nomy  and  its  parent,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  Australia-based  News  Corp., 
in  debt  problems,  the  Express-News 
last  year  suspended  work  —  after 
buying  three  Colorliners  and  spend¬ 
ing  about  $5  million  on  engineering 
and  excavation. 

Management  only  recently  decided 
to  move  ahead  with  scaled-back 
plans. 

“We  had  already  committed  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  capital  into  the 
project.  We  didn’t  have  a  lot  of  alter¬ 
natives,”  publisher  Larry  Walker  Jr. 
said. 

The  paper  shaved  about  $20  million 
from  the  cost  by  moving  the  mailroom 
from  a  separate  building  into  the  press 
building.  Now  with  a  green  light  on, 
the  Express-News  plans  to  restart 
construction  in  October  and  proceed 
in  ph  ases.  The  plant,  originally 
planned  to  start  production  in  early 
1992,  is  now  running  12  to  18  months 
late. 

Given  the  chance  to  do  it  over,  he 
might  not  have  rolled  the  dice  and  the 
paper  might  not  have  started  the  proj¬ 
ect,  Walker  said. 


Bureau  closing 
not  tied  into 
poor  economy 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  will 
close  its  six-person  San  Francisco 
bureau  March  1,  1992,  but  not  as  an 
economy  measure,  according  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  Peter  Bhatia. 

Noting  that  Sacramento  County’s 
population  is  currently  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  growing,  Bhatia  added,  “We 
are  confronting  the  fact  that  there  is 
less  and  less  connection  between  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  the  Bay  area.  Sacramen- 
tans  no  longer  look  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

He  said  that  the  paper  will  focus  its 
resources  “closer  to  home.” 

However,  three  bureau  staffers, 
two  sportswriters  and  Claire  Cooper, 
who  covers  the  federal  courts  and  the 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  40) 
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RBOC  update 


Court  lifts  stay  that  prevented  regional  Bell  companies  from  providing 
information  services;  congressman  introduces  expansion  regulatory  bill 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has 
lifted  a  stay  on  the  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  that  prevented  them 
from  providing  information  services. 

Development  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  by  the  RBOCs  has  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  newspaper  industry 
for  years. 

The  RBOC  restrictions  were  lifted 
by  an  Oct.  7  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  vacated  a  stay  on  such  activity 
imposed  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Harold  Greene  when  he  reluctantly 
ruled  in  favor  of  RBOC  expansion 
July  25  (E&P,  Aug.  3,  P.  9). 

The  appeals  court  found  Greene’s 
stay  to  be  “an  abuse  of  discretion. 
The  record  does  not  contain  sufficient 
evidence  of  probability  that  the  order 
will  be  reversed,  that  denial  of  a  stay 
will  cause  irreparable  injury,  or  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  by 
the  stay.” 

Appeals  of  Greene’s  core  ruling 
that  lifted  the  RBOC  restrictions, 
however,  will  continue. 

The  next  day,  Oct.  8,  Rep.  Jim 
Cooper  (D-Tenn.)  introduced  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1991, 
which  allows  for  expansion  of  the 
RBOCs  into  information  services  and 
spells  out  specific  regulatory  guide¬ 
lines  for  all  RBOC  expansion,  includ¬ 
ing  non-information  services. 

“Overall,  this  is  a  reasonable,  mea¬ 
sured  effort  to  promote  maximum  in¬ 
formation  services  competition  while 
preserving  affordable  basic  phone 
service  for  all  Americans,  including 
residents  of  small  rural  communi¬ 
ties,”  Cooper  stated.  “It  allows  the 
Bells  full  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  marketplace  so  long  as  they  do  not 
abuse  their  competitors  or  their  rate¬ 
payers.” 

Joining  Cooper  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  Oct.  8  introducing  the  bill  were 
co-sponsors  Rep.  Mike  Synar  (D- 
Okla.),  Rep.  Tom  Bliley  (R-Va.)  and 
John  Bryant  (D-Texas)  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce’s  Telecommunications  and 
Finance  Subcommittee.  Dan 
Schaefer  (R-Colo.)  was  not  present 
but  provided  a  statement  to  the  press. 

The  bill  places  a  great  deal  of  regu¬ 


latory  responsibility  on  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and, 
as  such,  calls  for  adequate  funding  for 
the  agency. 

There  are  two  basic  parts  of  the  bill. 
Cooper  explained.  The  first  provides 
for  the  entry  of  smaller  firms  into  the 
regional  Bell  company  businesses  and 
allows  the  RBOCs  to  expand  their 
non-content-based  services.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  allows  the  RBOCs  into  con¬ 
tent-based  information  services,  with 
provisions.  The  Cooper  bill  does  not 
address  manufacturing  or  long-dis¬ 
tance  service. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed 
legislation  allows  each  of  the  seven 
regional  Bell  companies  to  develop 
information  services  in  regions  out¬ 
side  its  own,  essentially  in  six- 
sevenths  of  the  country. 

The  RBOCs  can  develop  informa¬ 


tion  services  in  their  own  regions  if 
they  are  the  only  company  providing 
the  service  and  only  if  they  meet  strict 
guidelines  as  outlined  by  the  bill. 

Noting  that  the  “clock  is  ticking,” 
Cooper  said  getting  the  legislation  in 
place  while  the  RBOCs  develop  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  a  “horse  race.  This  race 
puts  useful  pressure  on  Congress  to 
act.” 

Distinguishing  the  congressional 
action  from  that  of  the  judiciary. 
Cooper  noted  the  courts  ruled  on  the 
antitrust  issue,  while  Congress  will  be 
making  policy. 

“We  want  to  set  up  the  raw  guide¬ 
lines  to  preserve  the  proverbial  level 
playing  field,”  Cooper  noted. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Cathleen  Black  only  the 
day  before  had  told  a  National  Press 
Club  luncheon  that  “Congress  needs 
to  make  sure  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  kept  open.  Congress  needs  to 
ensure  that  we  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
competitive  communications  system. 
Congress  needs  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  consumers.” 

The  ANPA  joined  a  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  in  an  ad  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Monday,  Oct.  7,  that  warned 
against  potential  Bell  monopolies  and 
urged  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
preserving  competition.  The  ad,  which 
(Con tinned  on  page  21) 


IN  THE  RJTUftE,  AMBUCA  COIAO  CONTINUE 
TO  HAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM.. 


The  ANPA  joined  a  number  of  organizations  in  on  od  in  the  Washington 
Post  Monday,  Oct.  7,  that  warned  against  potential  Bell  monopolies  and 
urged  Congress  to  pass  legislation  preserving  competition.  The  od,  which  cost 
about  $60,000,  covered  o  full  left-hand  page  with  o  facing  quarter-page  od 
in  the  lower,  outside  corner  of  the  right-hand.  ANPA  is  planning  to  continue  on 
od  campaign,  but  the  details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
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Collision  course 

The  battle  for  revenue  between  newspaper  audlotex 
services  and  talking  yellow  pages  is  heating  up 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  yellow  pages  publishers  talk 
about  their  industry  nowadays,  they 
sound  a  lot  like  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers. 

They  worry,  for  example,  about 
their  inability  to  attract  national 
advertising  because  there  is  no  way 
for  a  big  advertiser  to  make  multiple 
ad  buys  with  a  single  order  and  a 
single  bill. 

They  see  their  relatively  high-mar¬ 
gin  publishing  business  threatened  by 
more  targeted  media  because  they 
just  have  not  developed  consumer 
and  marketing  databases  worthy  of 
the  name. 


They  feel  electronic  competitors 
breathing  down  their  necks  with  a 
seemingly  limitless  arsenal  that  in¬ 
cludes  technologies  that  cannot  even 
be  imagined  today. 

Finally,  like  newspapers,  they 
worry  that  their  once-robust  reader- 
ship  growth  faces  a  permanent  de¬ 
cline. 

“Market  trends  in  consumer  usage, 
local  account  penetration,  price  elas¬ 
ticity  of  demand,  and  real  revenue 
growth  indicate  that  today’s  yellow 
pages  product  has  matured,”  warned 
J.  Raymond  Avedian,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Yellow 
Pages  Publishers  Association. 

“We  are  a  mass-marketing  medium 
in  an  environment  where  mass  mar¬ 
keting  is  becoming  less  important,” 
said  Earl  B.  Mix  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
national  markets  for  US  WEST 
Direct. 

When  Mix  made  that  comment  at  a 
recent  conference  on  Talking  Yellow 
Pages,  the  executive  from  one  of  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies 
(RBOCs)  sounded  for  all  the  world 
like  a  newspaper  publisher  issuing  a 


similar  lament. 

Indeed,  one  clear  theme  that 
emerged  from  the  two-day  gathering 
of  top  yellow  pages  publishers, 
RBOC  executives  and  audiotex  ex¬ 
perts  is  that  those  similarities  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  yellow  pages 
means  their  already  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  will  simply  continue  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  medium:  audiotex  or,  to  use  the 
more  popular  term,  talking  yellow 
pages. 

Underscoring  that  theme  were  sev¬ 
eral  trends  that  emerged  in  discus¬ 
sions: 

•  Newspapers  are  aggressively 
entering  both  audiotex  and  traditional 
yellow  pages  businesses. 


“I  think  the  greatest  single  threat  to 
directory  revenue  could  be  newspa¬ 
pers  that  are  marketing  their  own 
directories  all  around  the  country,” 
said  John  F.  Kelsey  III,  managing 
director  of  the  Princeton,  N.J. -based 
Audiotex  Group. 

Gannett  Co.  alone,  for  example, 
already  publishes  50  yellow  pages 
directories. 

•  Newspapers  have  managed  to 
get  a  head  start  over  yellow  pages 
publishers  on  audiotex. 

“Newspapers  have  voice  technol¬ 
ogy  in  more  markets  than  the  yellow 
pages  do,”  Kelsey  said. 

•  Newspapers  are  also  grabbing 
the  lead  in  defining  for  the  consumer 
what  to  expect  from  audiotex. 

“Newspapers  are  positioning  them¬ 
selves  as  the  heirs  apparent  of  voice 
interactive  [systems]  —  and  they  will 
be  unless  yellow  pages  publishers 
take  an  aggressive  position  quickly  to 
set  up  [technical]  standards  and  in 
setting  up  a  clearinghouse  to  rep  [sell] 
national  advertising,”  said  John  Col¬ 
lins,  president  of  Electronic  Media 
Publishing,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 


talking  yellow  pages. 

•  Newspapers  are  now  looking  at 
audiotex  as  a  way  to  make  money 
rather  than  as  merely  a  defensive 
move  against  electronic  competition. 

•  And  newspapers  are  using 
audiotex  as  another  weapon  in  con¬ 
tinuing  campaigns  to  sell  against 
printed  yellow  pages  directories. 

For  example,  general  manager  Gor¬ 
don  Borrell  described  how  his  Land¬ 
mark  Information  Services,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  big  newspaper  publisher. 
Landmark  Communications,  used  its 
Infoline  audiotex  in  a  campaign  that 
took  $970,000  worth  of  advertising 
away  from  Atlantic  Bell’s  Yellow 
Pages  directories.  About  $100,000  of 
that  money  went  to  Landmark  news¬ 
papers,  he  said. 

These  trends  emerged  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  talking  yellow  pages  that  was 
held  in  Chicago  recently  and  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Audiotex  Group  and  the 
Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association. 

YPPA  president  and  CEO  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  Avedian  said  audiotex  is  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  to  a  medium  that  changes 
ads  only  once  a  year. 

“Audiotex  and  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  address  two  of  our  basic  weak¬ 
nesses:  They  can  be  updated  daily 
and  they  communicate  by  sound,” 
Avedian  said. 

Indeed,  much  as  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  created  the  Newspapers 
First  program,  the  Yellow  Pages  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  agreed  in  their 
recent  annual  convention  to  facilitate 
national  ad  buys  through  some  kind  of 
one-order,  one-bill  system. 

In  addition,  YPPA  will  coordinate 
testing  and  standardization  of  talking 
yellow  pages  and  other  electronic 
technologies. 

Soon  after  YPPA  announced  its 
plan,  Domino’s  Pizza  made  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  own  that  drama¬ 
tized  the  threat  yellow  pages  feel  from 
new  technologies. 

Domino’s  has  asked  AT&T  to  de¬ 
velop  a  “Store  Finder”  system  al¬ 
lowing  a  customer  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  to  dial  the  same  seven¬ 
digit  phone  number — in  this  case  950- 
1430 — and  be  automatically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nearest  pizza  store. 

“Domino’s  estimates  that  it  will 
save  $2.5  million  a  year  in  local  yellow 


For  example,  general  manager  Gordon  Borrell 
described  how  his  Landmark  Information  Services,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  big  newspaper  pubiisher.  Landmark 
Communications,  used  its  Infoiine  audiotex  in  a 
campaign  that  took  $970,000  worth  of  advertising 
away  from  Atiantic  Beli’s  yeiiow  pages  directories. 
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pages  advertising,”  Avedian  said.  “If 
hundreds  of  chain  stores  reduce  their 
yellow  page  advertising  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  we  are  all  in  big 
trouble.”  With  $8.9  billion  in  adver¬ 
tising  last  year,  yellow  pages  are 
dwarfed  by  the  $32.3  billion  newspa¬ 
pers  earned. 

In  their  defense,  yellow  pages  pub¬ 
lishers  are  quick  to  point  out  that  their 
growth  has  been  faster  than  newspa¬ 
pers,  broadcasting  or  magazines. 

However,  there  is  less  to  that 
growth  than  meets  the  eye.  The 
Audiotex  Group’s  Kelsey  said. 

“You  and  I  both  know  that  much  of 
that  growth  is  accounted  for  by  price 
increases,  which  haven’t  held  up  so 
well  in  1991,”  Kelsey  said. 

Again,  the  comparison  with  news¬ 
papers  arises. 

“A  few  years  ago,  newspapers 
thought  they  had  it  knocked,  too,” 
Kelsey  said. 

One  way  newspapers  attacked  their 
own  slowing  growth,  of  course,  was 
to  move  into  audiotex. 

The  number  of  newspapers  with 
audiotex  programs  —  the  so-called 
talking  newspaper  systems  —  has 


accelerated  almost  geometrically  in 
recent  months,  according  to  research 
from  the  Audiotex  Group. 

From  a  mere  42  Talking  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  February  1989,  the  number 
grew  to  112  in  February  1990.  By 
August  1990,  however,  the  number 
more  than  doubled  to  225,  jumping 
again  to  450  by  February  of  this  year. 

In  the  next  six  months,  the  number 
nearly  doubled  again.  In  August  1991 , 
the  number  of  talking  newspapers 
stood  at  800 — or  almost  half  of  the 
approximately  1,700  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States. 

By  contrast,  there  are  now  about 
650  directories,  from  about  60  yellow 
pages  publishers,  that  offer  talking 
yellow  pages,  the  Audiotex  Group 
says. 

The  swift  newspaper  growth  is  not 
surprising  considering  the  built-in 
advantages  newspapers  have  in  going 
into  audiotex,  several  top  voice  sys¬ 
tems  expens  said. 

Newspapers’  local  franchise,  their 
special  identification  with  the  com¬ 
munity,  their  immediacy,  and  their 
independence  are  advantages  hard  for 
yellow  pages  to  emulate. 


“No  telephone  company  will  ever 
be  able  to  match  those  intangibles, 
especially  independence,”  Michael 
Conniff,  principal  in  the  High-Comm 
Group  consulting  firm,  said  flatly. 

That  is  not  to  say  newspapers  are 
infallible  in  these  new  media,  as  the 
utter  failure  of  newspaper  videotex 
demonstrated  in  the  mid-1980s. 

“Historically,  [newspaper  elec¬ 
tronic  systems]  have  been  defensive, 
in  the  way  most  monopolies  are,” 
Conniff  said.  “They’ve  tried  to  take 
the  basic  newspaper  editorial  format 
and  jam  it  down  the  throat  of  any 
terminal  that  happened  to  glow  in  the 
dark.”  But  audiotex  will  be  some¬ 
thing  neither  newspapers  nor  yellow 
pages  will  be  able  to  abandon,  several 
experts  warned. 

It  will  be  a  battlefield  between  the 
two  publishers  well  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury. 

“Voice  is  not  a  transitional  me¬ 
dium,”  Brite  Voice  Systems  presi¬ 
dent  Stan  Brannan  said.  “Voice  is 
going  to  be  here  long  after  a  personal 
computer  is  on  every  desk  because  it 
is  so  convenient.  For  consumers,  it  is 
instant  gratification.” 


Will  freed-up  RBOCs  transform  audiotex  competition? 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

How  will  audiotex  change  now  that 
regional  Bell  operating  companies  are 
a  giant  step  closer  to  entering  the 
information  services  business? 

Experts  assembled  at  a  recent  two- 
day  conference  in  Chicago  on  talking 
yellow  pages  and  electronic  directory 
publishers  had  no  firm  conclusions, 
but  some  general  agreements  did 
emerge. 

For  one  thing,  many  RBOC  execu¬ 
tives  and  audiotex  observers  are 
warning  Baby  Bell  directory  publish¬ 
ers  that,  even  if  courts  eventually 
uphold  their  right  to  generate  infor¬ 
mation  services,  they  will  still  face  a 
thicket  of  federal,  state  —  and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  local  —  regulations. 

“As  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
unlimited  potential,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  that  potential  are  being 
set  like  never  before  by  state  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  and  legislatures,”  said 
Albert  Halprin,  an  attorney  special¬ 
izing  in  communications  law  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  firm  of  Verner, 
Liipfert,  Bernhard,  McPherson  and 
Hand. 

In  fact,  Halprin  said,  RBOC  talking 
yellow  pages  likely  will  face  regula¬ 
tory  restraints  that  will  not  be  im¬ 
posed  on  competitors. 

“The  ability  of  the  phone  industry 


to  respond  quickly  to  consumer  needs 
and  respond  flexibly  —  that  ability 
does  not  exist  today,”  he  said. 

That  is  unlikely  to  change  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  so-called  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  for  a  simple  rea¬ 
son,  Halprin  added. 

“State  regulatory  agencies  look  at 
all  new  [RBOC]  services  in  terms  of 
how  much  they  can  subsidize  local 
phone  rates,”  he  said. 


Georgia  has  forbidden  Bell  South 
from  providing  Memory  Call  Service, 
a  voice  messaging  service,  to  new 
customers. 

In  turn.  Bell  South  has  gone  before 
the  FCC  asking  for  an  emergency 
hearing  to  overturn  the  regulatory 
ban,  arguing  that  Georgia  should  not 
be  able  to  regulate  a  service  that  can 
also  be  used  by  out-of-state  custom- 


“ANPA  is  going  baiiistic.  i  think  it’s  seen  the 
handwriting  on  the  waii  since  the  appeais  court 
decision  in  Aprii  1990. 

“They  take  an  arrogant  attitude  [in  their 
arguments] ..  .It  essentiaiiy  says  the  newspapers’ 
First  Amendment  rights  are  superior  to  anybody 
eise’s.’’ 


So  even  though  nearly  all  states 
have  agreed  not  to  be  more  restrictive 
on  phone  companies  than  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  fights 
between  states  and  RBOCs  are  al¬ 
ready  breaking  out,  Halprin  said. 

A  good  example  is  Georgia,  where 
the  state  is  trying  to  prevent  Bell 
South  from  offering  a  service  already 
permitted  under  the  MFJ. 


However,  even  the  FCC,  staunchly 
committed  to  deregulation  during  the 
Reagan  administration,  is  “increas¬ 
ingly  not  laissez-faire,”  Halprin  said. 

The  biggest  problem  with  FCC  reg¬ 
ulatory  oversight,  Halprin  said,  is  that 
RBOC  competitors’  proposals  have 
great  opportunity  to  tie  up  Bell  pro¬ 
posals. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Good  news  for  Terry? 

Cable  News  Network  receives  12-minute  videotape  of  hostage 
journalist  Terry  Anderson;  says  his  captors  will  have  good  news  soon 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  recently  released  videotape  of 
journalist  Terry  Anderson,  who  has 
been  a  hostage  in  Lebanon  since 
March  of  1 985,  shows  him  looking 
relatively  well  and  saying  his  captors 
will  have  “good  news”  soon. 

The  12-minute  tape  was  provided  to 
Cable  News  Network  Oct.  6  and  was 
aired  the  same  day.  CNN  reportedly 
acquired  the  tape  through  a  Lebanese 
broadcast  company,  which  acted  as 
an  intermediary  to  Islamic  Jihad,  the 
Shiite  faction  holding  Anderson  and 
others.  When  it  aired  the  tape,  CNN 
noted  it  could  not  independently  ver¬ 
ify  where ,  when  or  by  whom  the  inter¬ 
view  was  shot. 

Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
looked  better  than  he  has  in  previous 
videos  and  still  photos  and,  according 
to  those  who  know  him,  appeared  to 
be  speaking  his  own  words. 

Anderson  also  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  the  efforts  by  families,  colleagues 
and  officials  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  hostages. 

“I’ve  been  told  Just  a  little  while 
ago  that  we  can  expect  some  good 
news  very  soon,”  Anderson  said,  ac¬ 
cording  to  transcripts  provided  by 


CNN.  “1  was  not  told  what  that  good 
news  would  be,  simply  that  it  would 
be  good  for  the  families,  for  our  fami¬ 
lies,  and  for  the  families  of  the  Leban¬ 
ese  hostages,  that  is  for  the  Lebanese 
hostages  in  Khiam  [in  Lebanon]  and 
in  Israel. 

“1  can  only  hope,  of  course,  that  it 
means  that  someone  or  more  people 
will  be  released  on  both  sides.  1  don’t 
know  —  they  have  not  given  me  any 
specific  information,  only  that  it 
would  be  good  news.  We  weren’t  told 
who  might  be  released,  whether  it 
would  be  me  or  Tom  [Sutherland]  or 
Terry  [Waite]  or  someone  else. 

“I  don’t  think  that  is  terribly  impor¬ 
tant  at  this  moment,  which  one  of  us 
goes  free  or  which  two  of  us  or  how 
many  Lebanese  might  be  released  in 
this  stage  of  the  process,”  said 
Anderson. 

He  also  lauded  the  efforts  of  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  whose  recent  ef¬ 
forts  to  free  the  hostages  “are  enorm¬ 
ously  helpful.” 

In  a  moment  of  irony,  Anderson 
said  he  did  not  know  what  he  could 
“say  about  specific  steps  that  1  could 
recommend  to  the  secretary  general. 
He  seems  to  be  doing  quite  well  by 
himself  without  my  advice.” 


Anderson  also  thanked  the  freed 
hostages  for  their  efforts  and  urged 
them  and  “all  the  people  who  are 
involved  with  you  —  the  families  of 
the  hostages,  the  friends  of  the  hos¬ 
tages,  various  groups  —  to  continue 
to  keep  this  issue  alive,  to  keep  it  on 
the  forefront  and  not  to  let  it  drag  out, 
not  to  let  it  come  to  a  halt  again.” 

Anderson  and  the  hostages  he  has 
been  held  with  —  acting  dean  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  American  University  in 
Beirut  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Angli¬ 
can  Church  envoy  Terry  Waite — 
have  been  allowed  to  listen  to  some 
radio  and  television  and  have  heard 
their  families  speak.  Anderson  also 
said  they  have  been  able  to  read 
magazines,  including  Time,  News¬ 
week,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and 
The  Economist. 

“We  talk  a  lot,”  he  added.  “We 
talk  about  everything — politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  each  other,  our  histories.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  talking. 
That’s  really  been  our  saving,  having 
people  to  talk  to,  to  share  with.” 

Noting  they  have  had  “very  few 
problems  with  our  guards,”  Ander¬ 
son  said  that  “Overall,  I  think  we’re 
treated  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
under  these  circumstances.” 

The  hostages,  Anderson  said,  are 


THE  MANY  FACES  OF  TERRY.  Associated  Press  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  Terry  Anderson  os  he 
appeared  (from  left)  in  1984  before  he  was  taken  captive  in  Beirut  by  Islamic  Jihad;  in  October  1988;  in  July 
1991;  and  on  Aug.  6,  1991 .  A  still  photo  from  the  videotape  released  by  his  captors  last  week  was  not  available 
as  E&P  went  to  press,  but  his  friends  and  family  said  he  looked  relatively  well. 
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given  the  medications  they  need  for 
minor  illnesses  such  as  toothaches 
and  colds,  and  the  “food  is  not  bad, 
sometimes  good.” 

“Our  relationships  are  surprising, 
under  the  circumstances  fairly  good, 
especially  in  the  last  year  or  two.  We 
are  treated  with  respect,”  he  said. 

Sutherland,  Waite  and  Anderson 
“are  highly  encouraged  by  the  news 
we’ve  been  hearing  on  the  radio,  by 
the  statements  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  looking  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem,”  said  Anderson,  who  will 
turn  44  on  Oct.  27. 

A  statement  from  Islamic  Jihad  that 
accompanied  the  videotape  said  the 
group  had  promised  recently  released 
hostage  John  McCarthy,  a  British  1 
journalist,  that  the  hostages  would  be 
allowed  to  send  messages  to  their 
families,  CNN  reported. 

The  Islamic  Jihad  statement  report¬ 
edly  also  said  the  tape  was  a  way  of 
“showing  our  hostages  stating  their 
opinions,  which  serves  practical  steps 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  hostage  case.” 

Anderson’s  sister,  Peggy  Say,  told 
CNN  it  was  heartening  to  know  he  is 
aware  of  the  efforts  for  his  liberation, 
and  she  hopes  the  videotape  is  the 
precursor  to  more  releases.  Say  also 
noted  that  it  seemed  Anderson  has 
maintained  both  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
a  sense  of  humor. 

Say  told  CNN  her  brother  appeared 
to  be  speaking  freely  and  “he  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  look  like  he  was  reading 
from  a  script  or  memory.  I’m  sure  that 
he  was  confined  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
ment  on  certain  issues,  but  I  would  be 
certain  that  is  Terry  and  his  own  voice 
and  his  own  thoughts.” 


Two  former  journalists  who  had 
worked  alongside  Anderson  in  Beirut 
during  the  1980s  said  they  were  heart¬ 
ened  by  what  they  saw,  although  any 
optimism  was  tempered  by  caution. 

“Terry  was  very  thoughtful  and 
soft-spoken  in  certain  situations.  That 
was  the  side  of  Terry  we  saw  [on  the 
videotape],”  said  Larry  Pintak,  for¬ 
mer  CBS  correspondent  in  Beirut. 
“That  is  the  side  we  hope  to  see — not 
that  he’s  being  eaten  up  by  hatred  and 
bitterness  —  and  is  willing  to  wait.” 


Both  Hagey  and  Pintak,  however, 
remained  cautious  about  any  release 
in  the  near  future,  saying  only  when 
Terry  is  freed  will  they  believe  it. 

“This  is  a  sign  that  the  kidnappers 
want  to  end  the  whole  tragedy,”  said 
Pintak,  adding  that  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  Anderson  will  be  re¬ 
leased. 

“In  the  past  [hostage  releases]  have 
been  derailed.  There  are  many  fac¬ 
tors.  They  still  want  certain  things  in 
exchange  [for  the  hostages].  If  they 


Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  looked  better  than  he  has  in 
previous  videos  and  still  photos  and,  according  to 
those  who  know  him,  appeared  to  be  speaking  his 
own  words. 


“From  the  Terry  that  I  knew  when 
I  left  Beirut,  1  see  a  change.  Obvi¬ 
ously  you  would  be  changed,”  noted 
Steve  Hagey,  who  worked  as  a 
United  Press  International  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Beirut. 

“Knowing  Terry’s  manner  of 
speaking  and  the  cadence,  it  seemed 
to  be  him  speaking  freely,  but  you 
have  to  qualify  the  word  freely. 
Nothing  he’s  doing  is  free,  but  the 
words  appeared  to  be  his  own. 

“If  anything,  the  most  overriding 
thing  is  that  in  the  most  undignified 
circumstance  he  has  maintained  an 
incredible  sense  of  dignity.  It’s  awe¬ 
some,”  said  Hagey,  now  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Fleishman  Hillard  Inc.  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


don’t  get  them,  Terry  is  not  getting 
out.  There  are  too  many  wild  cards  in 
the  Middle  East  that  affect  the  fate  of 
the  hostages. 

“My  one  concern  is  that  there  are 
too  many  players  in  this  drama  to  be 
sure  of  the  outcome  in  the  short 
term,”  noted  Pintak,  president  of  Pin¬ 
tak  Communications  International, 
Washington,  D.C.  “This  is  a  complex 
part  of  the  world,  with  an  ever- 
changing  cast  of  characters  who  are 
forever  changing  their  minds.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  sure.” 

Hagey  pointed  out  that  if  the  kid¬ 
nappers  “get  what  they  want,  then 
they’re  likely  to  keep  the  turnstile 
going  ...  At  some  point,  Terry  is 
going  to  come  through  that  turnstile.” 


Gorbachev’s  new  spokesman  meets  the  media 


A  new  face  for  new  times,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s  new  spokesman  used 
dry  wit  and  four  languages  to  field 
tough  questions  during  his  first  news 
conference. 

“Not  very  long  ago,  I  could  not 
have  imagined  myself  in  this  role,” 
Andrei  S.  Grachev,  a  former  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  apparatchik,  said  before  a 
dozen  tv  cameras  and  more  than  100 
Soviet  and  foreign  reporters. 

Still,  the  dapper  50-year-old  was  a 
logical  choice  to  present  Gorbachev’s 
new  image  of  the  Soviet  Union,  civil¬ 
ized,  realistic,  businesslike. 

He  had  been  named  the  day  before 
to  replace  Vitaly  Ignatenko,  who  has 
taken  the  helm  of  the  state  news 
agency,  Tass.  The  previous  Tass 
director  is  accused  of  supporting  last 
month’s  abortive  hard-line  coup. 

Despite  Grachev’s  background  in 
the  upper  levels  of  the  party,  he  is  a 


prominent  reformer  who  worked  for 
Alexander  Yakovlev,  a  longtime  Gor¬ 
bachev  adviser  widely  considered  the 
architect  of  glasnost. 

During  the  90-minute  press  confer¬ 
ence,  he  took  questions  in  Russian, 
English,  French  and  Spanish,  and 
gracefully  deflected  those  he  could 
not  or  did  not  want  to  answer. 

An  American  tv  reporter  noted  that 
officials  have  given  widely  varying 
figures  on  how  much  Western  aid  the 
country  will  need  to  get  through  the 
winter.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  accu¬ 
rate  number? 

“So  many  figures  already  have 
been  thrown  about,”  Grachev  re¬ 
plied.  “I  do  not  plan  to  add  another 
one.” 

Grachev  did  provide  substantive 
answers  to  other  questions,  and  he 
tackled  head-on  a  suggestion  that 
Gorbachev  appeared  “weak  and  inef¬ 


fective”  in  the  light  of  Russian  Presi¬ 
dent  Boris  Yeltsin’s  successful  peace 
mission  to  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan. 

“I  think  the  role  of  the  president  is 
not  to  travel  everywhere  there  is  a 
hand  grenade  exploded  or  a  conflict  of 
this  kind,”  he  said  in  English. 

—  AP 

Pravda  reporters 
in  U.S.  run 
out  of  money 

A  New  York  correspondent  for 
Pravda,  the  Communist  Party  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Soviet  U  nion ,  has  packed 
his  bags  and  gone  home.  Why?  He  ran 
out  of  money. 

Vladimir  Sukhoi  got  paid  in  dollars, 
something  Pravda  does  not  have 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Libel  awards  soaring 
in  suits  against  media 

Libel  awards  against  the  media  are  blasting  off  into 
space,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  media-supported  Libel 
E)efense  Resource  Center. 

The  center’s  biennial  survey  has  found  that  damage 
awards  against  the  media  in  the  last  two  years  have  aver¬ 
aged  10  times  the  judgments  in  the  previous  two  years. 

LDRC,  a  New  York  City-based  research  organization 
funded  by  media  groups,  said  the  average  libel  award  in 
1989-90  jumped  to  $4.5  million  from  $432,000  in  1987-88. 

The  average  award  for  the  previous  eight  years  was  $1 .5 
million. 

Also,  media  defendants  are  losing  a  larger  share  of  libel 
trials,  the  survey  said.  The  loss  rate  rose  to  69%  in  the  last 
two  years,  from  58%  in  the  two  prior  years.  The  eight-year 
loss  rate  was  72%. 

So  far  in  1991  the  loss  rate  in  libel  and  privacy  cases 
against  the  media  has  been  soaring  along  with  the  size  of 
damage  awards. 

LDRC  general  counsel  Henry  Kaufman  said  that  in  six 
reported  libel  trials  this  year,  the  media  won  only  one, 
and  the  average  damage  award  was  near  $20  million. 

Before  1980  there  were  only  two  known  libel  awards  of 
$1  million  or  more,  the  center  said. 

The  latest  survey  also  found  30%  of  the  libel  verdicts 
over$l  million,  compared  with  14%  in  the  two  prior  years, 
and  more  verdicts  over  $10  million,  15%  compared  with 
none  in  the  two  prior  years. 

The  survey  also  found  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  size  of 
punitive  damages,  which  are  intended  to  punish  defen¬ 
dants,  as  opposed  to  compensatory  damages,  which  are 
intended  to  compensate  plaintiffs  for  loss  of  income  or 
reputation. 

Half  of  all  libel  judgments  against  the  media  included 
compensatory  damages  in  1989-90,  compared  with  43%  in 
the  two  prior  years. 

The  survey  has  some  good  news  for  the  news  media; 

•  The  number  of  libel  trials  declined  to  30  in  the  latest 
two-year  period,  from  60  in  each  of  the  prior  24-month 
survey  periods. 

•  Despite  their  growing  size,  libel  judgments  against  the 
media  rarely  survive  the  appeals  process  intact.  In  the 
decade  through  1990,  only  28.7%  of  libel  awards  were 
upheld  on  appeal,  and  they  were  reduced  to  an  average  of 
$359,418  on  appeal,  from  original  verdicts  averaging  $2 
million. 

Nevertheless,  the  media’s  success  rate  on  appeals  is 
diminishing,  the  survey  said.  In  the  past,  only  about  one  in 
four  verdicts  was  left  intact  by  appellate  courts.  The  rest 
were  either  reversed,  remanded  for  retrial  or  substantially 
reduced.  However,  in  1987-88,  38%  of  judgments  were 
sustained,  and  in  1989-90,  the  survival  rate  rose  to  48%. 

Since  1991 ,  five  of  the  10  largest  libel  damages  awards  in 
history  have  been  handed  out,  LDRC  attorney  Kaufman 
said,  calling  the  latest  survey’s  results  “staggering”  and  of 
“chilling  significance.” 

The  numbers  indicate  “the  prospects  for  further  adver¬ 
sity  in  the  1990s  remain  great,”  Kaufman  said. 

He  called  for  legislation  to  limit  compensatory  damages 
and  to  limit  sharply  or  eliminate  punitive  damages. 

California  governor  signs  bill 
repealing  sales  tax  on  free  papers 

California  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  signed  legislation  Oct.  1 
repealing  the  sales  tax  recently  imposed  on  free  newspa¬ 
pers  and  certain  other  publications. 
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(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

10/8/91  10/1/91 

10/8/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.125 

10.25 

N/A 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

1 1 .875 

11.75 

N/A 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.625 

18.625 

9.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.50 

15.75 

N/A 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.625 

14.75 

N/A 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.75 

14.875 

16.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

20.75 

21.75 

N/A 

Pearson  (b) 

7.68 

7.85 

6.77 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

17.00 

18.00 

11.375 

(al  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(cl  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

His  action  does  not  affect  the  levy  on  paid  newspapers, 
which  also  were  taxed  in  the  1991-92  budget  package. 

“The  tax  on  free  publications,  which  was  included  in 
legislation  to  close  the  state’s  record  fiscal  shortfall, 
placed  an  undue  financial  hardship  on  dozens  of  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  and  periodicals  around  the  state,”  Wil¬ 
son  said. 

Legislation  lifting  the  tax  from  the  free  papers  was 
contained  in  bills  introduced  by  Assemblyman  John  Bur¬ 
ton  (D-San  Francisco)  and  Senator  Quentin  Kopp  (1-San 
Francisco)  and  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Both  dailies  and 
weeklies  have  lobbied  hard  to  get  the  tax,  which  can  go  as 
high  as  8'/’%  in  some  counties,  abolished. 

The  bills  also  remove  sales  taxes  on  newspapers  and 
magazines  published  by  non-profit  organizations  and 
given  to  their  members  if  production  costs  are  less  than 
10%  of  membership  fees. 

Wilson’s  action  took  effect  immediately. 
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student  Press  Law  Center  may  sue  government 

Charges  education  head  with  threatening  withdrawai  of 
federai  funds  to  schoois  if  they  reiease  campus  poiice  records 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Charging  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  is  aiding  in  the  cover- 
up  of  campus  crime,  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
expected  to  file  a  lawsuit  against  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Education  Lamar  Alexander 
on  Oct.  10. 

According  to  the  SPLC,  Alexander 
has  been  using  the  Family  Educa¬ 
tional  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  also 
known  as  the  Buckley  Amendment, 
to  “threaten  schools  with  withdrawal 
of  their  federal  funding  if  they  release 
campus  law  enforcement  records  to 
the  public.” 

The  SPLC  said  that  if  the  depart¬ 
ment  changed  its  policy  by  Oct.  10,  it 
would  not  file  suit. 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  director 
of  the  SPLC,  said  the  group  would 
seek  preliminary  and  permanent  in¬ 
junctions,  as  well  as  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  the  Buckley  Amend¬ 
ment  is  unconstitutional. 

Despite  a  victory  for  access  to 
these  reports  in  a  court  decision  last 
March  (E&P,  March  16,  P.  19),  Good¬ 
man  said  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  choosing  to  apply  that  ruling 
only  to  Southwest  Missouri  State 


University,  where  student  journalist 
Traci  Bauer  filed  suit. 

“That’s  why  we’re  going  directly 
against  the  Department  of  Education. 
They’re  really  the  problem,”  Good¬ 
man  said.  “We  want  to  force  the 
Department  of  Education  to  change 
its  position  so  no  other  school  in  the 
country  can  do  this.  We  realize  it  will 
be  a  much  more  effective  use  of  our 
resources  to  go  directly  against  the 
Department  of  Education,”  rather 
than  taking  on  the  issue  campus  by 
campus. 

Expected  to  join  SPLC  as  plaintiffs 
were  three  students  who  say  they 
have  been  denied  access  to  campus 
police  reports.  They  are;  Lyn  Schrot- 
berger,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Collegian  at  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Sam  Christy,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Beacon  at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see;  and  Clint  Brewer,  former  editor 
of  the  Daily  Beacon  and  president  of 
UT’s  campus  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists. 

Alexander  was  president  of  UT  be¬ 
fore  being  confirmed  as  secretary  of 
education  in  March,  and  both  Christy 
and  Brewer  have  reported  trouble 
gaining  access  to  campus  crime  re¬ 


ports  during  Alexander’s  tenure  at 
UT,  according  to  Goodman. 

At  Colorado  State,  student  jour¬ 
nalists  reportedly  had  access  to  crime 
reports  until  university  officials  re¬ 
ceived  a  threatening  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  Goodman 
said.  After  the  letter,  students  say 
access  was  denied. 

Maxwell  sells 
directories 

Maxwell  Macmillan  Inc.  has  sold 
the  assets  of  its  directories  division  to 
Reed  Publishing  (USA)  Inc.  for  $146 
million  in  cash. 

The  division  —  including  Who’s 
Who,  the  Directory  of  Advertisers  and 
Standard  Directory  of  Advertising 
Agencies — generated  annual  operat¬ 
ing  profits  of  $13  million  on  sales  of 
$41  million. 

Both  buyer  and  seller  are  U .  S .  arms 
of  British-based  companies. 

The  sale  was  the  latest  effort  by 
Maxwell  Communication  Corp. ,  head¬ 
ed  by  New  York  Daily  News  owner 
Robert  Maxwell,  to  reduce  a  debt  bur¬ 
den  of  about  $3  billion. 


!ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 


W'  ^ 
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If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurarx^ 
l-lome  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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Be  careful  when  it  comes  to  ad  rates 

Attorney  advises  newspapers  on  how  to  avoid  antitrust  vioiations 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Exchanging  rate  cards  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  or  even  a  casual  discussion  of  ad 
prices  with  a  competitor  may  put  a 
newspaper  afoul  of  antitrust  laws,  an 
expert  in  the  field  warned  advertising 
executives. 

Enforcement  of  antitrust  laws, 
which  was  vigorously  pursued  in  the 
1960s  and  ’70s  but  lagged  in  the  1980s, 
is  “back  with  a  vengeance,”  said 
attorney  Kathyleen  A.  O’Brien  at  a 
meeting  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
in  Redondo  Beach. 

O’Brien,  whose  firm  Sheppard, 
Mullin,  Richter  &  Hampton  of  Los 
Angeles  represents  several  newspa¬ 
per  clients,  added  that  federal  and 
state  antitrust  divisions  "have 


whether  or  not  you  knew  it  was 
illegal,  whether  you  had  a  good  rea¬ 
son,  or  whether  or  not  it  harmed  the 
advertiser.” 

Unlawful  conduct  involves  agree¬ 
ing  or  having  an  understanding  with  a 
competitor  on  a  course  of  action, 
O’Brien  said. 

She  noted,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment  interprets  the  “concept  of 
agreement”  so  broadly  that  it  can 
establish  a  “tacit  agreement”  through 
informal  meetings  with  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Beware  of  the  following  behavior, 
O’Brien  cautioned: 

•  Telling  another  advertising  seller 
what  you  plan  to  do  and  listening  to 
what  he  is  planning  in  the  way  of 
pricing. 


A  red  flag  also  should  go  up  over  a  request  by  a 
retailer  who  will  advertise  with  a  paper  only  If  it 
refuses  to  accept  advertising  from  its  biggest 
competitor,  O’Brien  asserted. 


learned  that  criminal  prosecutions  are 
an  excellent  way  to  grab  headlines 
and  to  generate  revenues.” 

Fines,  she  continued,  run  up  to  $10 
million  per  offense  for  a  company  and 
can  total  $350,000  and/or  three  years 
in  prison  for  an  employee. 

O’Brien,  who  specializes  in  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  said  the  problem  with  such 
legislation  is  that  it  prohibits  business 
practices  which  most  newspapers 
believe  make  good  business  sense. 

“I  bet  that  your  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  those  of  your  colleagues  at 
other  newspapers  are  engaging  in  at 
least  one  illegal  practice  without 
knowing  that  it’s  illegal,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

“The  area  most  investigated  by 
government  prosecutors  is  contact 
between  competitors,”  O’Brien 
pointed  out,  noting  that  antitrust  laws 
are  designed  to  stop  firms  in  the  same 
industry  from  collaborating  in  ways 
deemed  to  harm  the  consumer. 

“All  the  government  needs  to  show 
to  obtain  a  conviction  is  that  you 
engaged  in  prohibited  conduct,”  the 
lawyer  said.  “It  doesn’t  matter 


•  Mailing  a  competitor  your  rate 
card  or  soliciting  his  rate  card  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  the  same  prices. 

•  Actually  agreeing  with  another 
seller  of  ad  space  on  rates,  e.g., 
“We’ll  both  move  from  $1,400  a  half¬ 
page  to  $1,600.” 

Booby  traps  are  common,  O’Brien 
indicated.  As  an  example,  she  cited  a 
trade  show  or  convention  in  which  the 
ad  manager  of  a  particular  paper  does 
not  expressly  agree  with  anyone  on 
price  setting  but  “sticks  around  to 
hear  the  interesting  news.” 

Subsequently,  the  manager’s  paper 
matches  several  of  the  rebates  and 
discounts  tossed  around  at  the 
gathering. 

Since  there  was  no  formal  agree¬ 
ment,  the  government  would  have  a 
tougher  case  but,  if  a  prosecutor  can 
demonstrate  a  “tacit  understanding” 
between  participants  at  the  meeting, 
he  could  charge  a  “per  se  violation” 
of  antitrust  laws,  O’Brien  said. 

“Be  careful  of  what  you  say  to  sell¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  from  other 
media  at  conventions,  trade  shows  or 
meetings  of  trade  associations  and 


industry  groups,”  she  warned. 
“Don’t  exchange  rate  cards  or  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  current  or  future 
prices.” 

It  is  all  right  to  obtain  pricing  infor¬ 
mation  about  competitors  from  other 
sources,  O’Brien  said,  “but  be  sure  to 
label  the  date  and  source  when  you 
put  them  in  your  files.” 

Other  no-nos,  she  went  on,  are 
deals  with  rivals  on  territories  in 
which  advertising  will  be  solicited  or 
involving  particular  advertisers 
whom  each  will  solicit  or  service.  A 
red  flag  also  should  go  up  over  a 
request  by  a  retailer  who  will  adver¬ 
tise  with  a  paper  only  if  it  refuses  to 
accept  advertising  from  its  biggest 
competitor,  O’Brien  asserted. 

To  avoid  antitrust  problems, 
O’Brien  advised  newspapers  to  set  up 
a  compliance  program  for  staffers. 

“Management  commitment  to 
compliance,  and  how  good  your  com¬ 
pliance  program  is,  are  critical  factors 
considered  by  the  government  in 
making  a  decision  whether  or  not  to 
charge  you  and  your  company  with 
criminal  conduct,”  she  remarked. 

In  addition,  she  recommended  that 
careful  records  be  kept  of  all  training 
efforts,  including  the  names  of  attend¬ 
ees  and  the  dates  of  their  attendance, 
evidence  of  distribution  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  reports  of  disciplinary 
actions  taken  against  employees  who 
violated  company  procedures  with 
respect  to  antitrust  laws. 

The  compliance  program,  O’Brien 
said,  should  be  established  with  the 
assistance  of  outside  counsel. 

Journal  hikes 
ad  rates  4.1% 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  raising 
prices  an  average  of  4.1%  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  national  edition  next  year. 

Beginning  Jan.  2  rates  for  the  East¬ 
ern,  Midwest,  Western  and  South¬ 
west  editions  will  rise  about  5.1%, 
and  regional  rates  will  increase  6.1%. 

Ads  in  the  European  edition  will 
cost  9%  more,  8%  for  the  Asian  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Journal,  whose  ad  linage  has 
been  declining  since  the  mid-1980s, 
raised  ad  rates  6%  last  January. 
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NNA  convention  celebrates  First  Amendment  rights 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Speakers  at  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association’s  106th  annual  con¬ 
vention  looked  back  with  pride  and 
looked  ahead  with  trepidation  at  the 
protections  afforded  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  an  opening  session  Sept.  26  that 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  NNA  publishers  were  given  a 
kind  of  personalized  survey  of  the 
First  Amendment  working  well — and 
a  dark  preview  of  the  shackles  gov¬ 
ernment  continues  to  place  around 
free  press  and  free  speech  rights. 

The  good  news  was  delivered  by 
Caroline  Kennedy  and  Ellen  Aider- 
man,  two  Columbia  Law  School  grad¬ 
uates  who  said  they  wanted  to  give  a 
human  face  to  the  First  Amendment 
in  their  recently  published  book.  In 
Our  Defense:  The  Bill  of  Rights  in 
Action. 

“At  its  heart,  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a 
human  document,”  said  Alderman — 
who  went  on  to  limn  that  heart  in  a 
way  that  recalled  Henry  Fonda’s 
famous  soliloquy  in  the  movie  Grapes 
of  Wrath. 

“We  found  that  it’s  in  the  face  of  a 


young  couple  in  Appalachia  whose 
home  was  ransacked  by  local  police 
and  who  fought  for  17  years  to  have 
the  raid  declared  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment’s  promise  that 
Americans  would  be  secure  in  their 
homes,”  Alderman  said. 

Another  good  example,  Alderman 
said,  was  the  conflict  joined  when 
accused  murderer  Mario  Jascelovich, 
the  so-called  “Doctor  X,”  cited  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a  fair  trial 
to  demand  the  notes  of  New  York 
Times  reporter  Myron  Farber,  who 
went  to  jail  rather  than  surrender  his 
First  Amendment  right  to  protect 
news  sources. 

Other  “faces”  in  the  struggle:  An 
elderly  Polish-American  fighting  to 
prevent  the  seizure  of  her  home  in 
Detroit’s  “Poletown”  neighborhood 
for  construction  of  a  General  Motors 
plant,  and  Indians  relying  on  free- 
dom-of-religion  guarantees  to  fight  a 
proposed  fire  road  that  would  scar 
land  considered  sacred. 

Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  the  as¬ 
sassinated  president,  said  their  book 
challenged  “the  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  that  the  average  American  did 
not  care  about  the  Bill  of  Rights  and. 


even  if  they  did  care,  they  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  understand  it  anyway.” 

A  somewhat  darker  portrait  of  the 
state  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  New  York  Times  columnist 
Anthony  Lewis,  whose  own  recent 
book.  Make  No  Law:  The  Sullivan 
Case  and  the  First  Amendment,  re¬ 
counts  the  story  of  the  historic 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  dramati¬ 
cally  improved  the  press’s  libel  pro¬ 
tection. 

Lewis  argued  that  efforts  to  limit 
the  First  Amendment  are  nearly  as 
old  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself. 

Only  seven  years  after  those  first  10 
amendments  were  adopted,  he  noted, 
the  partisan  Alien  and  Sedition  Act 
was  imposed  as  a  way  to  discourage 
criticism  of  the  government. 

Expanding  the  First  Amendment 
since  then  has  occurred  at  a  fitful  rate, 
and  even  now  is  threatened  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  Lewis  suggested. 

“To  me,  the  most  worrying  trend 
that  threatens  the  First  Amendment  is 
the  growth  of  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

In  violation  of  specific  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  for  open  budgets, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 

Student  staffers  may  lose  control  of  campus  paper 


By  Garry  Boulard 

Editorial  control  of  a  student  publi¬ 
cation  at  New  Orleans’  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  newspaper  staff  in  the  wake  of  a 
column  written  by  the  paper’s  editor 
in  chief  which  many  members  of  the 
university’s  Puerto  Rican  student 
population  found  offensive. 

The  paper,  the  Loyola  Maroon, 
which  is  produced  by  students  of  the 
university’s  communications  depart¬ 
ment,  ran  a  column  Aug.  30  by 
Michael  Wilson,  a  communications 
senior  who  is  also  the  Maroon’s  editor 
in  chief  for  this  academic  year,  in 
which  two  fictitious  Puerto  Rican  stu¬ 
dents,  Juan  and  Manuel,  decided  to 
leave  their  native  country  to  attend 
Loyola. 

Although  Wilson  noted  that  “a  few 
members  of  the  huge  Puerto  Rican 
posse,”  spoke  English  and  regularly 
fraternized  with  other  non-Puerto 


(Boulard  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  New  Orleans.) 
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Rican  students,  most  of  the  newly 
arrived  foreign  students  “spoke  En¬ 
glish  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
which  happened  rarely.  They 
traveled  in  packs,  be  it  to  study,  play 
ball  in  the  Rec  Plex,  eat,  or  drink — 
especially  to  drink  .  .  .” 

Wilson  added  that  the  dorm  where 
most  of  the  Puerto  Rican  students 
lived  quickly  become  known  for  its 
front  porch,  full  of  non-English- 
speaking  students  and  labeled  “Por- 
cho  Rico,”  and  that  “a  few  of  the 
more  ambitious”  Puerto  Ricans 
started  their  own  newspaper,  “which 
was  staffed  mainly  by  —  and  catered 
to  —  Puerto  Ricans.” 


In  his  concluding  paragraph,  Wil¬ 
son  wrote:  “And  so  it  was  in  this  way 
that  they  spent  their  years  at  Loyola. 
They  were  never  anything  but  resi¬ 
dent-tourists,  who  were  remembered 
only  for  their  rotten  English  and  loud 
porch  parties.  Loyola  was  simply  a 
place  to  flick  their  butts  and  hang  their 
hats.  They  were  together,  yes,  but 
they  were  all  very,  very  alone.” 

Reaction  to  Wilson’s  column  among 
students,  faculty  members,  and  the 
staff  of  Loyola  was  swift.  Within  days 
of  the  Maroon’s  Aug.  30  issue — it 
comes  out  weekly  during  the  semes¬ 
ter’s  regular  schedule — a  petition  was 
circulated  asking  for  Wilson’s  and 
faculty  adviser  Raymond  Schroth’s 
ouster  from  the  paper,  while  a  public 
forum  attended  by  more  than  300  peo¬ 
ple  heard  the  comments  of  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  accused  both  the  Maroon 
and  Wilson  of  racism  and  insensitivity 
to  the  university’s  Puerto  Rican  stu¬ 
dent  populations,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  140. 

“It  was  an  attack,  it  was  an  insult, 
and  it  hurt  me,”  said  Eli  Velazquez,  a 
Loyola  student,  who  is  also  majoring 
in  communications.  Although  Velaz¬ 
quez.  during  the  forum,  said  he  did 
not  believe  Wilson  is  a  racist,  he 
added  that  he  thought  the  column  was 
ill-advised.  However,  other  students 
attacked  Wilson  as  a  bigot  and  racist, 
called  for  his  removal  from  the  pa¬ 
per’s  staff,  and  discussed  the  prob¬ 


lems  of  belonging  to  a  minority, 
Spanish-speaking  group  in  a  majority, 
English-speaking  university. 

Jay  Costa,  a  New  Orleans  attorney 
who  is  also  a  graduate  of  Loyola, 
expressed  the  anger  and  rage  of  many 
in  the  audience  when  he  commented, 
“The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
more  hurt  1  became,  and  I  became 
hurt  because  when  1  came  to  this 
school,  I  put  my  trust  .  .  .  that  every¬ 
body  would  be  treated  equal  at  this 
university  ....  When  somebody 
writes  an  article  like  this,  it  makes  me 
think  maybe  I’m  better  off  going  back 
home.” 

Although  faculty  adviser  Schroth 


said  that  “the  great  tragedy,  our  mis¬ 
take,  was  that  we  were  not  sensitive 
enough  to  the  feelings  of  a  good  part 
of  our  readership;  we  misjudged,  and 
people  were  hurt,”  many  people  con¬ 
nected  with  the  university  were  not 
mollified.  Loyola’s  president,  the 
Reverend  James  Carter,  said  Wil¬ 
son’s  column  was  “racist  in  tone,  and 
it  was  unworthy  of  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity.” 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  Loyola  com- 
munity  on  Sept.  12,  Vincent  P. 
Knipfing,  vice  president  for  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  office  of  student  affairs,  said 
Wilson’s  writing  “degraded  Puerto 
Ricans,  Hispanics,  African-Ameri¬ 
cans,  Native  Americans,  Asians,  and 
all  individuals  who  understand  and 
value  diversity.  A  tactic  such  as  this 
has  no  place  in  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
university.  Because  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  cultural  diversity  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  all  peoples,  the  Division  of 
Student  Affairs  strongly  deplores  the 
culturally  insensitive,  intolerant,  and 
factually  erroneous  remarks  that 
were  printed  in  the  Maroon,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  intent  of  the  author.” 

While  Wilson  expressed  sorrow 
over  the  anger  caused  by  his  column, 
he  also  said  that  some  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  concerns  about  any  racial  or 
ethnic  divisiveness  stems  from  Loy¬ 
ola’s  recruiting  efforts  among  Puerto 
Rican  and  other  Latin  American  stu- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 


“I  purposely  wrote  it  in  a  sarcastic  way  to  get 
people  mad,  to  make  people  think  —  and  I’m  still  glad 
about  that  part  of  it  —  but  the  one  thing  I  do  regret  is 
if  I  hurt  anyone’s  feelings.  That  was  never  my 
intention.” 
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(Continued  from  page  II) 


cost  about  $60,000,  covered  a  full  left- 
hand  page  with  a  facing  quarter-page 
ad  in  the  lower,  outside  corner  of  the 
right-hand. 

Black  said  ANPA  was  planning  to 
continue  an  ad  campaign,  but  the 
details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Although  Black  was  unavailable  for 
further  comment  as  E&P  went  to 
press  Oct.  9,  a  statement  released  by 
ANPA  quoted  her  as  saying.  “The 


choice  is  now  clear.  Either  an  unreg¬ 
ulated  monopoly  will  control  all  U.S. 
information  services  or  there  will  be 
spirited  competition  from  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  providers.  Congress  must  make 
its  decision. 

“The  Cooper  bill  is  an  urgently 
needed  step  to  protect  Americans 
from  restrictions  on  their  choices,  a 
drain  on  their  pocketbooks  and 
threats  to  their  privacy.  We  fully  sup¬ 
port  it,”  she  stated. 

In  addition,  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  threw  its  support  to 
the  bill,  with  its  president  noting  that 
“Passage  of  this  bill  was  NNA's  high¬ 
est  legislative  priority.” 

In  a  released  statement,  NNA 
president  Charlotte  Schexnayder,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dumas  Clarion  in  rural 
Arkansas,  called  for  “rapid  adop¬ 
tion”  of  the  bill. 

“Competition  is  the  keystone  of  the 
American  economic  system  and  by  its 
very  nature  will  act  as  an  effective 
check  on  the  Bell  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,”  her  statement  said.  “Small 
local  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  that  play  a  key  role  in  the 
nation’s  political  and  economic 
framework  operate  in  competitive 
situations  daily.  When  the  Bell  com¬ 
panies  become  subject  to  market 
competition,  blatant  abuses  of  recent 
years  can  be  eliminated  and  the  public 
will  enjoy  cheaper,  more  efficient 
local  telephone  service. 

“Congress  must  act  now  to  set  this 
country’s  telecommunications  pol¬ 
icy,”  Schexnayder  continued.  “NNA- 
believes  the  Cooper-Bliley  bill  will 
assure  Americans  competitive  mar¬ 
kets  for  electronic  publishing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  ensure  the  ability  of  small 


businesses  to  enter  this  growing 
field." 

A  statement  released  by  BellSouth, 
one  of  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies,  said,  “The  ANPA  is  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  to  slap  unrealistic  con¬ 
straints  on  the  Bell  companies.  These 
constraints  could  substantially  delay 
delivery  of  useful  information  ser¬ 
vices  to  American  consumers  and 
could  even  block  such  services  for¬ 
ever  for  those  living  in  rural  areas. 
These  contraints  will  not  benefit  con¬ 
sumers,  they  will  benefit  ANPA  and 
other  media  conglomerates  by  limit¬ 
ing  competition.” 

Citing  the  Court  of  Appeals'  ruling 


that  removed  the  stay  which  had  kept 
the  RBOCs  out  of  the  information 
services  marketplace,  the  BellSouth 
statement  added,  “It’s  time  for 
ANPA  and  others  opposing  the  Bell 
companies  to  embrace  competition 
and  step  up  to  the  real  challenge: 
working  to  bring  quality  services  to  all 
Americans.” 


Co-promotion 

The  Houston  Post,  along  with  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Food  Markets,  is  launching  a 
“A  Million  Trees  for  Earth  Care,”  a 
project  designed  to  provide  a  million 
trees  to  be  planted  in  and  around  the 
Houston  area  during  the  next  five 
years. 

Randall’s  president,  Randall  On- 
stead,  said  that  the  stores  will  donate 
1%  of  customer  receipts  (excluding 
tax)  for  shopping  at  any  Randall’s 
store  through  Tuesday,  Oct.  15. 

The  project  was  designed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  mayor’s  “2x2”  pro¬ 
gram,  which  plans  to  plant  two  million 
trees  by  the  year  20()0. 

Seedlings  will  be  planted  at  city 
parks,  schools  and  esplanades  in  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhoods. 


New  weekly 

Gateway  Publications  has  launched 
a  new  weekly  newspaper.  North 
Journal,  to  serve  the  growing  com¬ 
munities  of  Pine,  Richland,  Bradford 
Woods,  Marshall  and  Franklin  Park 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.’s  north  suburb. 
Publication  day  is  Thursday,  news¬ 
stand  price  for  the  tabloid  is  350. 


Use  the  AccuCall  900  Service  Bureau. 

900#  Profit 


Best  payout! 

You  get  60^ 
percall. 

Based  on  2  minute 
calls  at  950  a  minute. 


>  Hurricane  Hotline  "  now  available 

*  Ujyto-theminute  sports  scores,  lottery 

results,  soaf^,  horoscopes,  stocks, 
news  and  many  other  popular  features. 

*  Highly  accurate  3-day  forecasts  and 

current  weather  for 2001  U.S.  &  world 
cities  -  updated  hourly. 

*  900  numbers  also  available  for  services 

you  generate. 


Perfect  DATt  Voice  Personals  now  available. 


^^>lccu -Weather,  Inc. 

'  619  W.  College  Avenue.  State  College,  PA  16801 

f*  W  y)  (814)  234-9601x400  Fax  (814)  238-1339 

A  Leader  In  Voice  Information  Services 


“We  want  to  set  up  the  raw  guidelines  to  preserve 
the  proverbial  level  playing  field,”  Cooper  noted. 
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Ownership  changes 


Three  Southern  California  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Seal  Beach  Journal, 
Harbor-Sun  Journal,  and  the  Ross- 
more/Los  Alamitos  Journal,  have 
been  acquired  by  West  Coast  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  papers  were  purchased  from 
the  Journal  Newspapers  of  Seal 
Beach.  Vance  Caesar  will  remain 
with  the  newspapers  as  publisher 
during  the  transition  period.  The  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

West  Coast  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  (WCCN)  is  a  subsidiary  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  News  Corp.  (INC)  of  West 
Warwick,  R.I.  The  purchase  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  INC  president  Ted  Helm- 
berg. 

WCCN  also  owns  another  10  news¬ 
papers  in  California  and  INC  has  15 
weeklies  in  Texas  and  three  in  Rhode 
Island. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Zink  announced  the  sale  of 
Main  Street  Publications  Inc.  and 
Main  Street  Newspapers  Inc.  to 
American  Publishing  Company  of 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 

The  transaction  includes  four  publi- 


Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background. 

Have  a  question  about  Phillips 
Petroleum?  Or  the  energy  industry? 
These  media  relations  specialists 
can  get  answers  for  you: 

CeoTge  Minter  (918)  661 -5204 

Rob  Phillips  (918)  661 -9326 

Jere  Smith  (918)  661-4982 

Call  or  write:  Media  Relations 
Department,  16A-2  Phillips  Building, 
Bardesville,  Oklahoma  74004. 

PHILIPS 
PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


cations  covering  an  area  directly 
south  of  Pontiac  and  northeast  of 
Bloomington,  Ill. 

Three  paid  weekly  newspapers — 
the  Fairbury  Blade,  the  Onarga 
Leader-Review,  and  the  El  Paso 
Record  —  have  a  total  circulation  of 
8,000.  The  fourth  publication.  Corn- 
belt  Marketplace  Today,  is  distributed 
free  to  24,000  households  in  portions 
of  Livingston  and  adjacent  counties. 

American  Publishing  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Hollinger  Inc.  It  also  owns  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  (IW.)  Daily  Leader  and  the  weekly 
Flanagan  Home  Times,  based  in 
Livingston  County. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  based  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented  the 
sellers  in  the  transaction. 

«  I.  Ill 

The  Dubois  Frontier,  a  weekly 
newspaper  serving  the  ranch  and  re¬ 
sort  communities  of  Dubois  and  Crow- 
heart,  Wyo.,  has  been  purchased  by 
investors  headed  by  Bob  Peck,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger, 
an  afternoon  daily. 

Norma  Williamson,  formerly  se¬ 
nior  reporter-photographer  for  the 
Ranger,  is  now  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher.  Shirley  Sanderson,  formerly 
the  manager  of  the  Dubois  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  and  co-publisher. 

The  newspaper  was  sold  by  Russell 
and  Candace  Hawk  who  had  bought 
the  tabloid  weekly  from  Audrey 
Cotherman,  former  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

I.  I.  I. 

The  weekly  Canyon  Shopper  and 
Flagstaff  View's  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
have  been  sold  by  Mark  Wallis  to 
Yuma-based  Western  Newspapers 
Inc. 

WNI  president  is  Joseph  Sold- 
wedel.  The  chain  owns  and  operates 
22  newspapers,  shoppers  and  real 
estate  guides,  all  but  two  of  which  are 
in  Arizona.  WNI  also  has  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  company  and  two  sign 
advertising  companies. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  weekly  Waitsburg  (Wash.) 
Times  has  been  sold  by  Thomas  Baker 
to  Ron  and  Jane  Smith. 

Ron  Smith  is  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise.  Jane  Smith  was  an  advertising 
salesperson  at  the  same  daily. 

The  sale,  was  managed  by  Dave 
Gauger  of  Gauger  Media  Service  in 
Raymond,  Wash. 


Seattle  Times 
acquires  papers 

The  Seattle  Times  Publishing  Co. 
has  completed  its  acquisition  of  some 
assets  from  the  financially  troubled 
Robinson  Publishing  Corp. 

The  acquisition  was  approved  by  a 
federal  bankruptcy  judge  Sept.  9  and 
completed  Sept.  20. 

The  Seattle  Times  Co.,  which  ac¬ 
quired  Federal  Way  News,  Highline 
Times,  Des  Moines  News,  Rotary 
Offset  Press  and  Northwest  Mailing, 
said  the  papers  would  be  operated  by 
its  subsidiary.  Times  Community 
Newspapers  Inc. 

As  part  of  its  reorganization, 
Robinson  Publishing  reacquired  the 
West  Seattle  Herald  and  White  Cen¬ 
ter  News. 


News  Corp.  recovers 
from  debt  crisis 

Following  an  $8  billion  debt  crisis 
and  restructuring  last  year.  News 
Corp.  Ltd.  is  poised  for  improved 
profits  and  cash  flow,  according  to 
chief  executive  Rupert  Murdoch. 

Murdoch  said  in  the  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia-based  company’s  annual  report 
recently  that  last  year’s  debt  refi¬ 
nancing,  following  a  “liquidity  cri¬ 
sis,’’  had  left  the  international  media 
empire  on  a  more  solid  footing. 

However,  the  planned  reduction  of 
$2  billion  in  debt  by  1994  could 
require  more  assets  to  be  sold.  It  has 
already  sold  the  Daily  Racing  Form 
and  all  of  its  U.S.  magazines  but  Mir- 
ahella  and  TV  Guide  this  year. 

The  company  reported  a  $314  mil¬ 
lion  net  loss  in  its  latest  fiscal  year  due 
to  heavy  losses  at  its  Ansett  airlines 
and  from  the  costs  of  refinancing. 

4As  suspends 
its  magazine 

In  a  telling  sign  of  bad  times  for  the 
advertising  industry,  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  suspended  publication  of  its  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine.  Agency. 

“We  hoped  the  sale  of  ad  pages 
would  come  close  to  meeting  ex¬ 
penses,”  4A’s  president  John  O’Toole 
told  Adweek  magazine,  “but  the 
advertising  recession  just  gets  worse 
and  worse.” 
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Legitimate  coverage  or  racism? 

California  politician  says  newspaper  that  criticizes  him  is  racist 


By  M.L.  Stein 

California  Assembly  Speaker  Wil¬ 
lie  Brown,  who  has  frequently  lashed 
the  press  and  reporters  for  being 
racist,  recently  singled  out  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  for  his  latest  accusation. 

The  charge  came  after  the  Bee 
broke  a  story  in  late  August  alleging 
that  Brown  had  worked  with  the 
tobacco  industry  to  produce  a  bill  that 
would  pre-empt  anti-smoking  legisla¬ 
tion  in  California. 

The  story,  which  was  picked  up 
statewide,  was  followed  by  a  Bee  edi¬ 
torial  that  called  for  Brown’s  resigna¬ 
tion  or  removal  by  fellow  Democrats 
as  the  Assembly  leader. 

Brown  leveled  the  racist  charge 
during  a  September  interview  with 
Martin  Nolan,  associate  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

In  the  interview,  which  the  Bee 
reproduced.  Brown,  who  is  black, 
commented:  “There  is  something 
unique  in  this  business  about  Willie 
Brown.  I  am  a  problem  and  basically  a 
problem  for  white  people,  racist  white 
people.” 

Q.  “Like?” 

Ans.  “The  Bee.  They  are  unwilling 
to  say  up  front,  ‘We  don’t  like  Brown. 
He  hasn’t  done  anything  improper  or 
illegal.  He  does  exactly  what  every¬ 
body  else  does,  more  efficient  than 
some,  but  we  don’t  think  he’s  a  good 
person.  We  don’t  have  any  evidence. 
It’s  just  our  gut  feeling.’  ” 

Brown  maintained  that,  like  other 
legislators,  he  deals  with  many  lob¬ 
byists,  including  those  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  In  reference  to  the 
Bee’s  linking  him  with  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  representatives.  Brown  told 
Nolan  that  “They  [the  Bee]  didn’t 
have  that  attitude  three  months  ago 
when  they  insisted  every  day  that  1 
see  their  lobbyist  who’s  trying  to  stop 
them  from  being  taxed  or  prevent  the 
newspaper  tax  from  being  imposed.” 

Concerning  the  Bee’s  charges 
about  Brown’s  favors  for  the  tobacco 
companies,  the  powerful  politician  told 
Nolan:  “Totally  manufactured  ...  by 
a  terrible  paper.  That’s  been  a  long- 
running  battle  and  there’s  nothing  in 
there  of  substance.” 

In  a  subsequent  interview  on  the 
issue  with  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  Brown  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“First  and  foremost,  I  don’t  give  s — 
what  they  say,  how  they  deny  it,  how 
they  have  said  there  is  no  evidence  of 


it,  but  I’m  telling  you,  mister,  it’s 
race.” 

The  Bee  has  reported  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  records  in  the  secretary  of 
state’s  office.  Brown  has  been  one  of 
the  biggest  recipients  of  campaign 
funds  by  the  tobacco  industry,  re¬ 


ceiving  $250,000  from  Phillip  Morris, 
the  Tobacco  Institute,  the  Smokeless 
Tobacco  Council  and  RJR  Nabisco, 
which  owns  R.J.  Reynolds. 

The  Bee  said  a  memo  obtained  by 
anti-smoking  groups  described  a  90- 
minute  conference  call  among  the 
tobacco  parties  in  which  Brown  was 


named  as  promising  to  help  them  pass 
an  anti-smoking  bill  that  would  have 
the  “appearance”  of  tough  regula¬ 
tion. 

Brown  denied  plotting  with  to¬ 
bacco  companies  to  deliver  a  sham 
bill  but  conceded  to  reporters  that  he 


backs  the  tobacco  industry’s  goal  of 
statewide  legislation  that  would 
supersede  local  anti-smoking  laws. 

In  its  editorial,  the  Bee  asserted 
that  Brown  has  a  long  history  of 
cozying  up  to  the  tobacco  industry, 
which  once  gave  him  a  free  trip  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


fYALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Fellowships  in  Law  for  Journalists 

“Coming  to  Yale  Law  School  is  like  reading  the  book  after  watching 
the  movie:  the  subtle  details  and  meanings  become  clear.  As  a  journalist, 

I  found  the  experience  invaluable.  ” 

— Amy  Singer,  MSL  ’89,  American  Lawyer 

Yale  Law  School  offers  outstanding  journalists  the  chance  to  step 
back  from  the  press  of  deadlines  and  learn  about  the  law  in  depth. 
Our  superb  faculty,  small  classes,  and  challenging  and  supportive 
student  community  make  the  school  an  invigorating  place  to  study 
legal  theory  and  policy  issues  as  well  as  day-to-day  procedure. 
Fellows  follow  the  first-year  law  curriculum,  taking  basic  required 
courses — including  constitutional  law — in  the  fall  term  and  electives 
in  the  spring.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program,  fellows 
receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Studies  in  Law. 

The  five  fellowships  include  $20,000  stipends,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Knight  Foundation,  as  well  as  full  tuition  from  Yale  Law  School. 

Applications  for  the  1992-93  academic  year  must  be  submitted  by 
January  15,  1992.  For  further  information,  please  write  to  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  Law  for  Journalists,  Yale  Law  School,  401.^  Yale  Station, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520. 


“He  is  a  bright  and  abie  man  but  that  does  not 
exempt  him  from  our  iooking  at  his  performance  or 
record,  i  resent  the  speaker’s  impiication  that  our 
coverage  of  him  has  anything  to  do  with  race.” 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


David  Snell 


Jacob  Rosenheim 


Robert  Duffy 


Richard  Weiss 


David  A.  Snell,  formerly  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  advertising  executive, 
has  been  named  director  of  promotion 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  He 
succeeds  Jacob  Rosenheim,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
voice  information  systems  manager 
for  the  newspaper. 


Lisa  Corl-Zapalac,  formerly  real 
estate  account  supervisor  for  Thomas 
Business  Publications  in  Texas  and 
earlier  assistant  real  estate  editor  for 
the  Houston  Post,  has  been  named 
advertising  publicity  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Mary  Ellen  Shearer,  formerly 
administrative  editor  with  New  York 
Newsday,  has  been  named  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

Shearer  previously  had  worked  as  a 
media  sales  executive  with  Reuters 
Information  Service  and  held  edito¬ 
rial  and  sales  positions  at  United 
Press  International. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Duffy,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Everyday  section  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  cultural  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  newspaper. 


Duffy  previously  had  served  as 
fashion  writer  arts  editor  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  editor  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Magazine. 

Richard  Weiss,  formerly  deputy 
city  editor,  succeeds  Duffy  as  editor 
of  Everyday. 

Weiss  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter,  feature  writer,  suburban 
bureau  chief,  suburban  editor  and 
projects  editor  at  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  earlier  on  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 


Stephanie  Grubert,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Mountaintop  (Pa.)  Eagle, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


Jeffrey  L.  Fairbanks,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Telegram-Tri¬ 
bune  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
He  succeeds  George  L.  DeBord, 
who  recently  resigned. 

Fairbanks  previously  had  worked  as 
news  editor  and  city  editor  at  the 
Telegram-Tribune,  reporter  and  asso¬ 
ciate  news  editor  with  the  Times- 
Standard  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Fillmore  (Calif.)  Herald 
and  reporter  for  the  Star-Free  Press 
of  Ventura,  Calif. 
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Mark  A.  Allison,  formerly  metro 
editor  of  the  North  Jersey  Herald  & 
News  in  Passaic,  N.J.,  has  been 
named  city  editor  at  the  Telegraph 
Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Allison  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune,  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin, 
the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen  and  the 
Carry  (Pa.)  Evening  Journal. 


Jay  Harris,  vice  president/opera¬ 
tions  and  assistant  to  the  president  at 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  of  Miami,  has 
been  given  additional  responsibilities 
with  the  company.  He  will  no  longer 
carry  the  title  of  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Harris,  who  currently  oversees 
business  operations  with  several  K-R 
newspapers,  now  will  supervise  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  as  well.  In  addition,  he 
will  assume  oversight  responsibility 
for  company  purchasing. 

Harris  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  K-R’s 
newspaper  division;  executive  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
vice  president  of  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.;  reporter  and  editor  with 
News  Journal  Newspapers  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  in  several  posts  with 
Northwestern  University  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.,  including  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  urban  affairs, 
associate  director  of  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Journalism  Center  and  assis¬ 
tant  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  national  correspondent  for 
Gannett  News  Service  and  columnist 
for  Gannett  newspapers. 


Susan  L.  Fisher,  formerly  com¬ 
pensation  supervisor  for  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel,  has  been  named  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  manager  in  the 
human  resources  department  at  the 
newspaper. 
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Sandra  K.  George,  publisher  of 
the  Hillsdale  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  executive  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  for  1992. 
She  succeeds  Jim  Raglin,  who  has 
announced  his  retirement. 

George,  an  attorney,  previously 
had  worked  with  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent  and  the  Norfolk 
(Neb.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Christian,  formerly 
associate  dean  of  the  J.L.  Kellogg 
Graduate  School  of  Management  at 
Northwestern  University  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  111.,  has  been  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern. 

*  *  * 

The  Times  Advocate  of  Escondido, 
Calif.,  has  announced  the  following 
editorial  staff  appointments: 

Logan  Jenkins,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  for  local  news,  has 
been  named  editorial  page  editor. 

Paul  Danison,  senior  manager 
overseeing  the  sports  and  photo  de¬ 
partments,  has  been  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  and  title  of  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  local  news. 

Laura  Groch,  features  editor,  has 
been  named  editor  for  features  and 
wire  news.  She  succeeds  James  Fol- 
MER,  formerly  Times  Advocate  news 
editor,  who  recently  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Californian  in  Temecula. 

Robin  Sjogren-Flynn,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor,  has  been  named 
senior  local  news  editor;  Wayne  Hal- 
BERG,  also  a  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  local  news  editor 
and  Pam  Kragen,  business  editor, 
has  assumed  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  title  of  local  news  editor. 

it  tit 

Jeanette  Temmer  Chavez,  for¬ 
merly  deputy  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post,  has  been  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor  in  charge  of  features  at  the 
newspaper.  She  succeeds  Sue  F. 
Smith,  who  has  been  hired  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/Sunday  at  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Chavez  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  news  editor  and  news  editor 
of  the  Post,  copy  editor  and  news 
editor  of  the  business  section  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  reporter  and  city 
editor  with  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Coloradoan  and  reporter  for  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  (Colo.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Miller  Sr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington  (Mo.) 
Missourian,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1992. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Donald  Warden  of  the  Gasconade 


County  Republican  in  Owensville — 
first  vice  president;  Kirk  Powell  of 
the  Holden  Progress — second  vice 
president;  Randall  Pribble  of  the 
Perryville  Republic-Monitor — secre¬ 
tary;  and  Mary  Ann  Cowgill  of  the 
Milan  Standard  —  treasurer. 

DC  m  III 

Robin  Deutsch,  formerly  a  beat 
writer  for  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for  the 


Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Deutsch  previously  had  worked  as 
an  editor  at  Tennis  magazine  and  in 
sports  information  with  several  uni¬ 
versities. 

*  *  i» 

Kevin  Barrett,  formerly  a  writer 
for  the  Amherst  (Mass.)  Bulletin,  has 
been  named  public  relations  manager 
for  Centre  Management  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  which  manages  the 
Springfield  Civic  Center  and  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall. 


IN  BRIEF 


Miami  Heraid  adds 
Spanish  weekend  tab 

El  Nuevo  Herald,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  supplement  to  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  introduced  a  Friday  enter¬ 
tainment  tabloid. 

Called  Viernes,  Spanish  for  Friday, 
the  section  covers  entertainment, 
dining  and  nightlife  with  a  Spanish 
flair. 

It  will  be  distributed  to  Herald  sub¬ 
scribers  who  request  and  pay  a  sur¬ 
charge  for  the  Nuevo  Herald. 

Nuevo  Herald  guarantees  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  107,000  daily, 
125,000  Sunday.  It  is  audited  by  Veri¬ 
fied  Audit  Circulation. 

The  Miami  area  is  the  nation’s  third 
largest  and  most  affluent  Hispanic 
market,  the  paper  said. 

Media  coverage 
of  health  care 

A  survey  of  media  coverage  of 
America’s  health  care  system  has 
found  that  reporters  call  it  inadequate 
and  overpriced  and  requires  federal 
intervention. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  Cen¬ 


ter  for  Media  and  Public  Affairs 
looked  at  251  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  196  stories  from  the 
network  evening  news  about  health 
care  issues. 

Among  the  findings:  only  23% 
praised  the  quality  of  health  care; 
seven  of  eight  criticized  the  private 
sector,  with  drug  companies  the  focus 
of  46  opinions,  83%  of  them  critical; 
criticism  of  the  insurance  companies 
came  from  100%  of  those  studied  and 
none  defended  the  cost  of  health  care 
or  health  insurance;  four  of  Five  criti¬ 
cized  government  health  care  pro¬ 
grams;  and  most  argued  for  more  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  to  solve  the 
country’s  health  care  problems. 

Freedom  Forum 
issues  grant 

The  Mountain  Association  for 
Community  Economic  Development 
of  Berea,  Ky.,  a  support  service  that 
provides  assistance  for  Kentucky 
residents  who  want  to  contact  and 
participate  in  their  local  government, 
has  received  a  $118,000  grant  from 
the  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington, 
Va. 
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Book  Reviews 


What  it  was 
like  to  be 
Pulitzer  II 

Joseph  Pulitzer  II  and  the  Post- 
Dispatch:  A  Newspaperman’s  Life. 
Daniel  W.  Pfaff.  (University  Park, 
Pa.:  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Press,  455  pages.)  $29.95. 

Simultaneously  this  fall,  there  are 
two  new  volumes  that  delineate  the 
two  biggies,  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  through  the 
eyes  of  namesake  sons. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  II  and  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  adds  considerable  insight  into 
the  character  and  foibles  of  the 
grouchy,  ailing  tyrant,  Joseph  I.  The 
author  probes  the  voluminous  mem¬ 
oranda  and  letters  between  the  old 
man  and  the  son  in  whom  the  father 
had  little  faith  (but  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  adroitly  talented  of  the 
sons). 

The  Hearsts:  Father  and  Son,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  relationship  between 
WRH  I  and  WRH  II  and  the  colorful 
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life  of  the  Hearsts  amidst  a  more  Hol¬ 
lywood  atmosphere,  will  be  reviewed 
in  an  upcoming  column  here. 

When  reading  Pulitzer’s  story, 
curiously  one  thinks  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  senior.  Both  were  inex¬ 
tricably  tied  in  with  their  fathers  to 
assure  themselves  a  journalism  ca¬ 
reer — Pulitzer  II  with  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  World,  and  Hearst 
senior  with  his  senator  father. 

Both  had  strong,  guiding  mothers. 
Both  the  younger  Pulitzer  and  senior 
Hearst  were  kicked  out  of  prestigious 
schools,  Hearst  from  Harvard  for  a 
practical  joke  on  professors.  The 
young  Pulitzer  II  was  kicked  out  of  St. 
Mark’s  Preparatory  School  in  South- 
borough,  Mass . ,  for  sneaking  out  with 
the  boys  for  a  beer  and  making  the 
mistake  upon  returning  of  climbing 
the  ivy  to  the  wrong  room.  They  had 
plunked  down  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
headmaster  and  his  wife. 

Actually  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  son  and 
the  senior  Hearst  met.  At  that  time 
the  younger  Pulitzer  took  a  swing  at 
Hearst  (and  missed).  When  Hearst 
ran  for  New  York  governor,  the 
senior  Pulitzer’s  World  supported  the 
opposition,  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
Even  though  the  endorsement  was 
rather  low-key,  Hearst  countered  by 
calling  the  senior  Pulitzer  a  “pimp.” 

The  younger  Pulitzer,  who  was 
taught  to  worship  his  father  and  to 
hang  on  to  his  every  utterance,  was 
offended.  Hearst,  in  St.  Louis  on  his 
way  to  Mexico  and  wanting  to  send  a 
message,  stopped  off  at  the  Pulitzer 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  use  the 
Associated  Press  machine.  When 
young  Pulitzer  spotted  the  bulky 
Hearst,  he  went  over  and  asked  if 
Hearst  meant  what  he  said  about  his 
father.  “I  usually  mean  what  I  say,” 
chirped  Hearst,  who  promptly  had  to 
dodge  a  fast-coming  punch. 

Pulitzer  II  was  a  more  laid-back 
personality  than  his  father  the  senior 
Pulitzer.  Pulitzer  II  enjoyed  social 
activity,  including  meeting  the  ladies. 
Yet  he  tried  to  hoe  to  a  rigid  regimen 
set  by  his  father  and  kept  the  diaries 
and  made  the  reports  his  father 
wanted.  One  of  the  younger  Pulitzer’s 
worst  sins  that  offended  his  father, 
who  usually  was  off  in  Europe,  was  to 
go  to  a  ball  game  without  permission. 

The  impossible  relationship  comes 
to  a  boil  off  and  on,  wills  are  changed, 
and  the  younger  Pulitzer  does  break 
and  tell  his  father  he  is  going  to  lead 
his  own  life,  only  to  come  around  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  father  again. 


Like  his  blind  father,  Pulitzer  11 
loses  most  of  his  eyesight.  The  left 
eye  is  virtually  gone  and  the  right  eye 
had  upper  vision — excellent  for  his 
favored  sport  of  duck  hunting,  but 
almost  impossible  for  reading. 

The  wives  of  the  elder  and  junior 
Pulitzers  are  attractive,  devoted 
women,  and  this  book  is  a  good  one 
for  those  into  romance  novels. 

The  favored  World  in  New  York 
folds  in  1931-20  years  after  the  senior 
Pulitzer’s  death.  The  younger  Pulit¬ 
zer,  who  preferred  to  work  at  the 
Post-Dispatch,  proved  his  ability  by 
taking  the  disposable  Post-Dispatch 
and  making  it  one  of  the  great  papers 
in  the  world.  Joseph  II  died  in  1955. 

Much  of  the  last  two-thirds  of  the 
book  deals  with  his  excellent  staff — 
some  of  them  legends  themselves, 
such  as  Oliver  K.  Bovard — and  how 
they  wrestled  with  some  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  trauma,  from  the  New  Deal  to 
McCarthyism. 

Pfaff  is  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  associate  dean  in  the 
School  of  Communication  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Boilerplating  America:  The  Hidden 
Newspaper.  Eugene  C.  Harter.  (New 
York:  University  Press  of  America, 
230  pages.)  $26. 

What  was  the  first  national  newspa¬ 
per? 

Harter  argues  that  there  was  a 
national  “newspaper”  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  a  paper  read  by  most  of 
the  American  populace. 

His  interesting — but  quite  right — 
claim  insists  that  this  secret,  hidden 
newspaper,  with  many  millions  in  cir¬ 
culation — was  indeed  a  kind  of  news¬ 
paper. 

He  is  referring  to  the  “ready-print” 
pages  distributed  and  used — usually 
without  giving  their  sources — in 
weekly  newspapers.  Harter  estimates 
that  three-fourths  of  the  American 
population  (in  1870)  was  in  rural 
America  and  much  of  the  contents  of 
newspapers  they  were  reading  were 
printed  in  Chicago  and  other  places 
and  distributed  as  ready-print  pages 
or  “boilerplates”  (metal  stereo¬ 
types). 

The  boilerplates,  etched  metal 
resembling  sheets  used  to  build  boil¬ 
ers,  were  sometimes  sawed  up  by  the 
editors  and  stories  mixed  in  with 
other  stories  in  the  page  printing 
forms. 
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Harter  tells  the  little-known  story 
of  Ansel  Nash  Kellogg,  a  small-town 
(Baraboo,  Wis.)  editor  who  lost  his 
printer  to  the  Civil  War.  Kellogg  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  Madison,  Wis.,  paper 
to  preprint  one  side  of  his  newspaper, 
and  he  would  then  create  the  other 
side.  Kellogg  was  on  to  a  good  thing, 
and  he  became  very  wealthy  by 
launching  a  pre-print,  or  ready-print, 
service  in  Chicago. 

When  the  Chicago  fire  destroyed 
his  building,  many  of  his  customers 
had  to  run  blank  pages  until  he  re¬ 
grouped.  Yet  the  secret  that  much  of 
the  news  came  “canned,”  already 
printed  outside  of  town,  was  kept 
from  most  readers. 

Four  ready-print,  boilerplate  com¬ 
panies  developed  serving  5,000 
papers;  then  it  came  down  to  one 
monopoly,  Chicago’s  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union. 

Common-denominator  feature  items 
that  were  timeless  filled  much  of  the 
pre-printed  space.  Harter  makes  the 
point  that  the  standardization  had  a 
role  in  creating  Middle  America  val¬ 
ues  still  influencial  in  shaping  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  politics. 

While  on  the  one  hand  contributing 
to  a  controlled  press,  the  ready-print 
approach,  he  acknowledges,  also 
helped  to  develop  a  free  press.  Edi¬ 


tors  could  with  ready-print  more  eas¬ 
ily  launch  a  new  paper,  much  as  it  has 
been  in  recent  years  with  the  coming 
of  cold  type  and  now  desktop  comput¬ 
ers. 

He  discusses  some  of  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture.  He  suggests  ready- 
print  became  a  vehicle  for  national 
propaganda  and  served  as  a  kind  of 
licensing  vehicle.  Also,  he  notes  a 
ready-print  firm  could  use  strong-arm 
tactics,  for  instance,  the  threat  of  the 
firm  to  start  another  competing  news¬ 
paper  in  a  location  if  the  firm’s  ready- 
prints  or  boilerplates  were  not  used. 

Movement  to  the  cities,  new  tech¬ 
nology,  the  coming  of  radio  all  con¬ 
spired  to  make  the  “cookie-cutter” 
ready-print  services  extinct,  although 
it  can  be  argued  syndication  today 
continues  much  of  the  same  thing. 


DJ  News/Retrieval 
carries  L.A.  Times 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  has 
added  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  its 
electronic  library  of  international,  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  publications.  The 
on-line  version  of  the  Times  is 
updated  daily  and  available  the  day 
after  publication. 


Maxwell  sells  books; 
controls  Israeli  paper 

Robert  Maxwell — the  British  pub¬ 
lisher,  chairman  of  Maxwell  Macmil¬ 
lan  Inc.  and  owner  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News — has  sold  some  U.S.- 
based  medical  and  science  book  pub¬ 
lishing  assets  to  McGraw  Hill  Inc.  for 
an  undisclosed  price. 

The  assets,  including  several  text¬ 
book  titles,  were  part  of  Robert  Max¬ 
well  Inc.,  formerly  Pergamon  Press 
Inc.,  which  retains  and  is  offering  for 
sale  book  assets  in  the  fields  of  social 
and  behavioral  sciences. 

In  an  unrelated  development  Max¬ 
well  upped  his  stake  in  Maariv- 
Modin,  publisher  of  Israel’s  second 
largest  daily  newspaper,  Maariv. 

Spending  $15  million  for  an  extra 
37%  of  the  company’s  shares.  Max¬ 
well  increased  his  ownership  to  87% 
and  took  over  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  publisher. 

He  replaced  Ido  Dissentchik,  who 
resigned  as  editor  of  Maariv,  with 
Adam  Baruch  and  named  Dov  Jud- 
kowski  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Maxwell  said  he  would  invest  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  company’s  growth. 


Computers  &  Newspapers 


It  doesn't  matter  if  you  sell  hardware,  software  or 
services.  Editor  &  Publisher's  Computers  and  Newspapers 
issue  is  where  you  should  be.  Publishers,  general  managers, 
production,  circulation  and  promotion  executives,  editorial, 
marketing  and  advertising  people  all  read  E&P,  and  refer  to 
E&P  for  up-to-date  information  on  the  newspaper  industry. 
They  are  the  decision  makers,  trend  setters,  the  people  who 
look  for  the  most  time  and  cost  efficient  ways  of  putting 
together  their  publication. 

This  special  pullout  section  will  be  published  on 
November  2, 1991.  It  will  review  and  highlight  the  many 
innovative  ways  computers  are  being  used  to  serve  the 
newspaper  industry.  Computers  are  capable  of  serving 
all  departments  in  newspapers  —  editorial,  classified, 
advertising,  accounting,  promotion,  circulation,  production 
and  prepress. 


Placing  your  ad  in  this  section  will  draw  attention 
to  your  product  and  you  will  be  showing  the  more  than 
90,000  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  how  your  product 
can  save  them  time  and  money  and  help  them  run  a 
mae  efficient  newspaper. 


Sales  Offices 

Space:  October  18  Copy:  October  Z1 


Call  your  Editor  &  Publisher  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  today  at  212-675-4380  to  reserve  your 
space  in  this  special  issue  of  Computers  and  Newspapers. 


Sales  Offices 


NewVnrlc 

212*675'4380 


Meu' Orleans 
504-386'9673 


Chicago 
312  *641 -0041 


LosPiiigeles 

213'382*6346 
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Du  Pont  forms  unit  solely  for  newspapers 

Corporation  says  Camex  not  likely  to  be 
hit  again  in  latest  round  of  cutbacks 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  dust  seems  to  have  settled  at 
Du  Pont,  leaving  a  clearer  picture  of 
how  it  will  manage  its  acquired  re¬ 
sources  for  the  newspaper  industry 
and  how  it  will  approach  that  market. 

After  continuing  management 
restructuring  within  its  expanded 
printing-related  businesses,  then  the 
summer  departure  of  Camex  presi¬ 
dent  Tom  Hagan  and  a  second  round 
of  layoffs  at  the  company  he  founded, 
Du  Pont  seems  to  have  stabilized  and 
organized  its  approach  to  newspaper 
customers,  consolidating  marketing 


of  newspaper-related  technologies  in 
a  new  business  unit. 

Establishment  of  Du  Pont  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishing  Systems  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  several  days  after 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  said  it  would  cut  $340 
million  in  costs  at  its  Electronics, 
Imaging  Systems  and  Medical  Prod¬ 
ucts  units,  occasioning  reductions  of 
more  than  2,000  jobs. 

The  cutbacks  are  part  of  a  billion- 
dollar  cost-cutting  program  an¬ 
nounced  in  July,  when  the  company 
reported  quarterly  earnings  had 
declined  by  21%. 

That  same  month,  Hagan  resigned 
as  president  of  Camex,  which,  since 
its  acquisition  by  Du  Pont,  had 
assumed  responsibility  for  all  elec¬ 
tronic  products  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  including  those  of  Crosfield 
and  ImagiTex. 

Shortly  after  Hagan  left,  Du  Pont 
laid  off  70  at  Camex,  a  quarter  of  its 
work  force.  It  also  closed  shop  at  its 
Design  Technologies  plant  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Asked  if  the  recently  announced 
cutbacks  at  three  business  units 
would  further  shrink  Camex,  a  Du 
Pont  spokeswoman  said,  “I  doubt  it. 
There  are  certain  groups  that  it  will 
not  impact.”  She  added  that  the  cost¬ 


cutting  drive  in  newspaper  product 
areas  was  initiated  independently  of 
and  before  the  announced  billion- 
dollar  restructuring  of  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration. 

“They  felt  as  if  they  really  needed 
to  start  doing  some  things  to  help 
reduce  costs  and  try  to  become  leaner 
and  more  competitive,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

Citing  the  recognition  of  certain 
“redundancies”  and  “overlaps,”  the 
spokeswoman  added,  “They're  part 
of  the  natural  outflow  of  our  acquisi¬ 
tions,  which  started  a  couple  of  years 
ago.” 


The  Newspaper  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  unit  inherits  and  expands 
Camex’s  role  within  Du  Pont.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  electronic  systems,  it  markets 
graphic  arts  and  proofing  products 
from  Du  Pont  and  offset  plates  from 
Imperial  Metal. 

Dick  Betlem,  who  serves  as  acting 
president  of  Camex,  is  vice  president 
of  Du  Pont  Printing  and  Publishing — 
North  America.  The  newly  formed 
Newspaper  Publishing  Systems  unit 
reports  to  Betlem.  Its  marketing 
director  is  David  R.  Lightfoot,  former 
Crosfield  Electronics  senior  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing. 

Du  Pont  Printing  and  Publishing  is 
the  division  that  was  formed  when  Du 
Pont  combined  its  Electronic  Imaging 
Systems  and  its  Printing  Systems 
(conventional  and  chemical  imaging) 
units  earlier  this  year. 

Noting  the  new  structure  provides 
a  “strong  market  focus,”  Lightfoot 
said  in  a  statement  that  his  unit  is 
“committed  to  developing  a  modular 
electronic  prepress  system  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  strategy  that  combines 
electronic  systems  and  consumable 
products  into  a  single  business  unit.” 

George  White  remains  at  Camex  as 
senior  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting.  As  part  of  the  Camex  manage¬ 


ment  team  (which  includes  Greg  Tay¬ 
lor  in  operations.  Rich  Buchheim  in 
engineering  and  Tom  Faughan  in  fi¬ 
nance),  he  reports  to  Betlem. 

At  the  same  time,  as  head  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Camex,  White  also  reports 
to  Lightfoot  at  Newspaper  Publishing 
Systems,  as  does  Imperial  Metal  sales 
and  marketing  vice  president  Derek 
Swarbrick. 

While  Lightfoot  handles  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  many  different  Du  Pont 
product  lines  to  one  customer  group, 
newspapers.  White  handles  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  one  group  of  Du  Pont  prod¬ 
uct  lines,  Camex,  to  several  customer 
groups. 

Camex  is  focusing  its  efforts  on  the 
new  generation  of  Whirlwind  systems 
and  its  display  ad  makeup  products. 
White  said  that,  while  Camex  will 
certainly  continue  to  support  its  older 
CSl  and  Intertext  systems,  it  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  change  or  enhance 
them  as  it  had  been  “because  that 
requires  keeping  more  people  on  staff 
assigned  to  those  products  than  the 
revenues  from  that  kind  of  activity 
will  sustain.” 


VGC  enters 
electronic  prepress 

Graphic  arts  products  distributor 
VGC  Corp.,  a  Tamarac,  Fla. -based 
unit  of  the  Netherlands'  VRG-Group, 
has  entered  the  electronic  prepress 
market  with  workstations,  scanners, 
output  devices  and  software  from 
Scitex,  Linotype-Hell,  Howtek,  Sun 
Microsystems,  Leaf  Systems,  68000, 
Apple  Computer  and  Agfa. 

It  will  offer  single  components  and 
complete  systems  for  specific  graphic 
arts  applications. 

Joseph  A.  Wielock,  formerly  with 
Crosfield  Electronics,  Scitex  and 
Sony,  was  named  business  develop¬ 
ment  vice  president  at  VGC.  where  he 
heads  the  electronic  prepress  pro¬ 
gram. 

VGC  will  resell  and  support  Scitex 
midrange  equipment  to  end  users  in 
the  U.S.  Systems  include  Dolev  PS 
imagesetters,  the  Unda  Image  Station 
and  Page  Station,  SmarTwo  PS  color 
scanners  and  related  software. 


White  said  that,  while  Camex  will  certainly  continue 
to  support  its  older  CSl  and  Intertext  systems,  it  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  change  or  enhance  them  as  it 
had  been  . . . 
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Flip  side  to  DISC’S  cutbacks 

Refuting  rumored  closing^  Dewar  contends  sales 
are  up;  outlines  approach  to  major  metros 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Citing  layoffs  by  most  or  all  sys¬ 
tems  vendors,  10%  to  15%  sales  in¬ 
creases  in  1991,  recent  closings  of 
several  pending  sales,  and  talks  with 
some  big-city  dailies  for  editorial  soft¬ 
ware,  company  president  Steuart 
Dewar  depicted  a  healthy  Dewar 
Information  Systems  Corp.  and 
sought  to  quash  rumors  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  going  under. 

As  did  several  other  major  vendors 
this  summer,  DISC  cut  jobs  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  declining  demand  for  new 
publishing  systems.  The  Westmont, 
Ill.,  firm  eliminated  almost  20%  of  its 
work  force,  including  management 
positions.  But  Dewar  maintained  that 
layoffs  were  required  only  to  match 
demand,  which,  though  lower  than 
anticipated,  represents  growth  over 
1990  and  a  healthy  income  for  the  last 
several  months. 

When  he  talked  to  E&P  early  this 
month,  Dewar  related  efforts  to 
squelch  a  rumor  that  had  DISC  going 
out  of  business.  Identifying  the 
rumor’s  source  as  a  former  employee, 
he  said  a  competitor  had  also  helped 
spread  the  word.  It  reached  “about  a 
third  of  my  clients,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  wrote  letters  to  all  his  clients 
explaining  the  layoffs. 

The  same,  unnamed  competitor, 
said  Dewar,  lost  a  $1  million  sale  to 
DISC  as  a  result  of  lost  credibility  in 
the  matter.  He  said  he  offered  to 
supply  the  customer  with  DISC’S 
financial  statements  for  the  previous 
three  months  to  show  “net  income  of 
over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.”  And 
in  September,  he  continued,  DISC 
“closed  $2  million  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Dewar  said  sales  for  1991  are  up 
10%-15%  but  that  problems  resulted 
from  projections  of  60%-90%  growth. 

“For  the  first  half  of  1990  we  were 
booking  orders  at  a  rate  of  $24  million 
a  year,  which  would  have  been  double 
our  annual  sales  for  the  previous 
year,”  he  said.  “So  ...  I  figured 
we’ve  really  got  to  grow  this  company 
fast  to  deal  with  this  business.” 

But  Dewar  said  plans  to  expand  his 
work  force  by  30%-35%  were  met 
with  customers’  costs  of  covering  the 
Gulf  war  and  the  persistence  of  the 
recession  that  has  hurt  their  ad 


revenues  for  so  long. 

Noting  virtually  all  U.S.  vendors 
had  faced  similar  cutbacks,  Dewar 
said  companies  can  always  hire  to 
meet  demand  but  cannot  indefinitely 
absorb  a  falloff  in  orders.  “Part  of  our 
goal  in  this  industry  is  to  be  a  price 
leader.  I  can’t  keep  my  expenses 
down  ...  if  I’m  carrying  a  whole 
load  of  extra  employees  .  .  .  based 
on  much  larger  sales.  It’s  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  fact  of  life.” 


Orders  closed  in  the  preceding  30 
days,  however,  gave  Dewar  some 
cause  for  optimism.  Citing  closing  of 
sales  for  systems  that  had  been  hang¬ 
ing  around  for  six  months,  he  said  that 
in  general  customer  confidence  seems 
to  be  up  compared  with  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

Though  recent  sales  have  been  to 
mid-sized  papers  —  for  years  the 


firm’s  principal  market  —  Dewar 
said  DISC  finds  continuing  interest 
among  larger  papers,  even  some 
major  metros  that  are  looking  at  its 
editorial  product.  But  he  said  his  com¬ 
pany  will  take  a  different  approach  to 
work  with  big-city  dailies  —  one 
which  offers  them  “enormous”  cost- 
savings  opportunities. 

He  said  DISC  will  not  function  as 
systems  integrator  for  any  “massive 
project,”  though  it  will  work  with 


another  serving  in  that  capacity, 
either  the  newspaper  itself  or  a  third 
party  such  as  DEC  or  IBM. 

“We’ve  got  a  couple  of  papers  that 
I  think,  especially  for  doing  an  edito¬ 
rial  system,  realize  that  their  own 
MIS  group  is  perfectly  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  the  integration  issues  .  .  .”  said 
Dewar.  The  metros,  he  continued, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


GOSS  METRO  AND  TKS  (S/N  #110  &  #111) 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


22  3/4"  Cutoff 
New  10-unit  METROLINER  with 
3:2  double  folder,  45"  automatic 
reels. 

Two  NEW  10-unit  TKS  presses 
with  double  3:2  folders  —  Press 
#1 1 0  has  42”  fully  automatic  reels 
and  Press  #111  has  45"  auto¬ 
matic  reels. 


22"  Cutoff 

Four  9-unit  GOSS  METRO- 
LINERS,  two  presses  having 
single  3:2  folders  and  two  having 
double  3:2  folders,  5  half  decks 
each.  All  printing  couples  have 
sidelay  arid  circ.,  45"  automatic 
RTPs  all  having  ARL.  Available 
beginning  4th  quarter,  1992. 


23  9/16"  Cutoff 

Two  8-unit  GOSS  METRO  presses.  Featuring:  4  half  decks  each, 
single  3:2  folders  with  double  upper  formers,  42"  automatic  digital  reels, 
sidelay  and  circumferential  registration,  1978/1980  vintage. 

Offered  exclusively  by 

ftlfc  INLAND  is--* 

Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  FAX  (913)  492-6217 
skicu  1910  ...an  Inland  Mustries  Company 


Dewar  maintained  that  layoffs  were  required  only  to 
match  demand,  which,  though  lower  than  anticipated, 
represents  growth  over  1990  and  a  healthy  income  for 
the  last  several  months. 
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Pulitzer  Prizes  celebrate  75th  birthday 


Group  picture  of  some  of  the  Associated  Press'  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  who  come 
by  the  wire  service's  headquarters  for  a  reception  following  the  Pulitzer's  75th 
anniversary  celebration.  Pictured  from  left:  Steve  Starr,  Bill  Foley,  Horst  Faas, 
John  Filo,  Max  Desfor,  Neil  Ulevich,  Peter  Arnett,  Daniel  DeLuce,  Saul  Pett, 
Greg  Marinovich,  Walter  Mears  and  Eddie  Adams. 


By  Tony  Case 

Three  hundred  luminaries  from  the 
worlds  of  journalism  and  the  arts  re¬ 
cently  gathered  to  celebrate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City. 

New  York  Times  columnist  and 
author  Russell  Baker,  one  of  only 
three  writers  ever  to  have  won  the 
Pulitzer  for  both  journalism  and  let¬ 
ters,  conveyed  the  significance  the 
prizes  have  achieved  when  he  said, 
“It’s  a  macabre  experience  to  look 
out  over  this  large  assembly  and  real¬ 
ize  that  I  already  know  how  the  obitu¬ 
aries  of  at  least  one-half  of  you  will 
begin.  They  will  start  with  a  descrip¬ 
tive  three-word  phrase  beloved  by  all 
obituary  writers  .  .  .  ‘Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning.’  ” 

The  Pulitzers  have  become  so  im¬ 
portant  to  journalists  and  artists  over 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Baker  maintained,  because  “wanting 
the  medals  is  an  instinctive  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  life’s  report  card  is  not 
money.” 

Society  has  created  many  prizes  to 
satisfy  our  need  for  adulation,  he 
observed,  and  while  “some  of  them 
are  more  gratifying  than  others,  none 
is  more  comforting  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.” 

In  the  beginning,  however,  the 
Pulitzers  were  not  used  to  such  lau¬ 
datory  mention.  In  fact,  the  prizes 
were  intended  only  as  an  extension  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  endowment  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  which  has  ad¬ 
ministered  the  prizes  since  1916. 

Pulitzer,  who  published  the  New 
York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  determined  in  1902  that 
“journalism  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of 
the  great  and  intellectual  profes¬ 
sions,”  and  moved  to  create  the 
school  and  the  awards  program  with  a 
$2  million  gift. 

Pulitzer’s  grandson  Michael  E. 
Pulitzer,  currently  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson  and  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  related  that  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer’s  “main  philanthropic  drive  was 
to  create  a  graduate  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  purpose  of  training 
journalists  in  a  learned  profession, 
much  like  lawyers  and  architects  are 
trained,”  noting  that  the  prizes  were 
“almost  an  afterthought.” 

However,  Joseph  Pulitzer  once  re¬ 
vealed  his  vision  for  the  prizes  in  a 


letter  to  a  friend  in  which  he  predicted 
the  awards  would  become  “the  great¬ 
est  possible  benefit  and  renown  to  the 
university,  possibly  greater  than  the 
school  itself.” 

The  prizes,  of  course,  have  since 
achieved  legendary  status  among 
journalists,  novelists,  poets,  play¬ 
wrights  and  composers. 

Pulitzer’s  “afterthought”  has,  to 
date,  been  awarded  1,056  times— 617 
for  journalism,  439  for  letters  or 
music — and  the  Pulitzer,  of  course, 
has  come  to  represent  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  honors  a  writer  could  hope  to 
achieve. 

Incidentally,  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  been  honored  the  most 
are  the  New  York  Times  with  63 
prizes,  the  Associated  Press  with  35, 
and  the  Washington  Post  with  23. 

Winners  of  the  22  Pulitzers  for 
1990,  who  were  announced  last  spring 
(E&P,  April  13,  P.  7),  collected  their 
trophies  and  $3,000  cash  prizes  at  the 
anniversary  celebration. 

Upon  passing  out  the  prizes,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  president  Michael 
1.  Sovern  said,  “1  suspect  that  this 
year’s  recipients  have  already  won¬ 
dered:  How  do  1  top  this?  The  answer 
is  everywhere  in  this  assembly.  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winners  do  not  rest  on  their 
laurels.  They  believe  with  [19th  cen¬ 
tury  English  novelist]  George  Eliot 
that  ‘The  reward  of  one  duty  is  the 
power  to  fulfill  another.’ 

“That  expectation  would  have 


pleased  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who 
looked  upon  the  prize  not  as  a  fleeting 
celebration  of  one-time  achievement, 
but  as  the  enduring  recognition  of  a 
high  responsibility.” 

Still,  Baker  had  other  advice  for  the 
prizewinners. 

“This  is  the  age  of  the  blowhard,” 
he  quipped.  “Humility  will  get  you 
nowhere.  So  1  urge  you  to  drop  the 
‘Aw,  shucks,  anybody  could  have 
done  it’  style  and  join  the  rest  of  life’s 
winners  by  stepping  up  to  the  full- 
length  mirror,  thumping  yourself  on 
the  chest  and  saying,  ‘I  am  the 
greatest!’  ” 

Significant  Changes 

The  Pulitzer  Prize,  like  most  insti¬ 
tutions,  has  experienced  some  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  over  the  years. 

For  example,  originally  there  were 
only  four  categories  for  journalism — 
public  service,  editorial  writing, 
reporting  and  press  history;  that  fig¬ 
ure  has  grown  to  14. 

The  competition  for  the  awards  has 
become  fierce,  of  course.  In  the 
beginning,  according  to  Pulitzer 
board  secretary  Robert  Christopher, 
there  were  typically  only  a  few  dozen 
entries  in  each  category;  this  year, 
however,  entries  in  journalism  alone 
numbered  1,610. 

In  1941,  Joseph  Pulitzer  II  encour¬ 
aged  journalists  to  compete  for  Pulit¬ 
zers  when  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  E&P, 
“.  .  .  Entries  for  distinguished  jour- 
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nalistic  service  are  urgently  requested 
and  .  .  .  the  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  can  help  the  board  by  submitting 
entries.” 

Observed  Michael  Pulitzer,  “The 
problem  that  concerned  my  father 
about  lack  of  entries  has  been  well 
taken  care  of  and  for  some  decades 
now  the  problem  facing  the  board  has 
not  been  to  elicit  more  entries  but  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  flood  of 
entries  .  .  .  that  roll  in  without  solici¬ 
tation.” 

The  heated  competition  from  year 
to  year  has  been  peppered  with  a 
scandalous  incident  or  two,  most 
notably  in  1981  when  the  Washington 
Post  returned  the  Pulitzer  it  had  won 
for  reporter  Janet  Cooke’s  account  of 
a. young  heroin  addict  after  the  news¬ 
paper  learned  the  story  had  been 
fabricated. 

In  addition,  some  criticism  has  per¬ 
sisted  regarding  various  aspects  of  the 
Pulitzer  process,  for  example  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  journalists  from  other 
media  in  the  competition,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Pulitzer  board  members 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  selection  of 
the  winners  themselves. 

Baker  recalled  American  novelist 
Sinclair  Lewis’  lambasting  of  the 
Pulitzers  in  1929  when  he  refused  to 
accept  a  Pulitzer  and  accompanying 


$  1 ,000  prize  for  his  book  Arrowsmith. 

Lewis  denounced  all  prizes.  Baker 
noted,  but  especially  Pulitzer’s  be¬ 
cause,  Lewis  maintained,  it  would 
cause  writers  to  become  “safe,  polite, 
obedient  and  sterile.” 

“Four  years  later,”  Baker  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  danger  of  prizes  had 
abated  sufficiently  to  allow  Lewis  to 
accept  a  Nobel  Prize  for  literature 
carrying  a  check  for  $46,350,  which 
he  did  not  send  back.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Baker  recog¬ 
nized  some  of  those  —  most  notably 
legendary  newspaper  editor  H.L. 
Mencken  —  who  have  been  over¬ 
looked  for  Pulitzers,  “to  keep  me 
from  feeling  excessively  superior.” 

Southam  sells 
rating  co.  stock 

Southam  Inc.  of  Toronto  has  sold 
for  an  undisclosed  price  its  39%  stake 
in  Canadian  Bond  Rating  Service. 

The  buyers  were  identified  as  Brian 
Neysmith  —  the  service’s  founder, 
president  and  majority  owner  —  as 
well  as  other  CBRS  shareholders. 

CBRS,  based  in  Montreal,  provides 
data  on  companies  and  governments 
that  borrow  money. 


Newspaper 
takes  readers 
to  the  movies 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  is  taking  its 
readers  to  the  movies  so  it  can  pull 
their  attention  to  the  paper’s  editorial 
content. 

In  a  program  that  began  this  past 
summer,  the  Bee  arranges  for  a 
screening  of  a  film  before  it  opens  in 
the  Fresno  market.  The  movie  is  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  Teen  Tempo  section, 
where  readers  are  asked  questions 
about  it. 

For  example,  in  the  first  screen¬ 
ing — Bill  and  Ted’s  Bogus  Journey — 
the  question  was,  “What  will  Bill  and 
Ted’s  next  adventure  be?”  The  best 
six  responses  were  published  in  the 
Teen  Tempo  section,  and  100  entrants 
won  movie  tickets. 

In  the  latest  promotion.  Bee  read¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  enter  a  random 
drawing  for  tickets  to  a  screening  of 
Don  Johnson’s  and  Melanie  Griffith’s 
new  flick,  Paradise. 

John  Scalzi,  the  Bee’s  new  movie 
critic,  asked  several  readers  from  the 
audience  to  write  their  own  reviews, 
which  were  published  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  pages. 


MISSING 

4.3  million 
people 

Do  you  know 
where  they  are? 

See  page  39 
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They  oppose  full  price  for  comic  repeats 

Editors  make  their  feelings  known  about  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’  rate 
and  other  matters  in  Newspaper  Features  Council  survey 


By  David  Astor 

Nearly  90%  of  newspaper  editors 
feel  they  should  not  pay  full  price  for 
repeats  of  comics  by  on-sabbatical 
cartoonists,  according  to  a  survey. 

The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
sent  questionnaires  to  200  editors  this 
summer,  and  66  responded.  The 
results  were  announced  at  the 
October  2  NFC  meeting  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C. 

Editors  were  asked  a  variety  of 
questions  about  syndicates  in  the 
survey,  which  was  conducted  after 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill 
Watterson  began  his  May  1991- 
February  1992  hiatus.  During  this 
period.  Universal  Press  Syndicate  is 
charging  newspapers  the  same  price 
for  Watterson  reruns  as  it  did  for 
originals. 

Exactly  50%  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  should  be  charged  a 
lower  price  for  reruns,  while  39.4% 
felt  the  comics  should  be  free.  Only 
3%  said  full  price  is  OK. 

Sacramento  Bee  features  editor 
Ralph  Frattura,  who  hosted  the 
October  2  survey  results  session,  also 
read  several  comments  from  editors 
responding  to  the  sabbatical  price 
question.  “He  was  already  paid 
once,”  noted  one  editor.  “No  work, 
no  pay,”  said  another.  “Only  a  few 
creators  can  get  away  with  this,” 
stated  a  third. 

Frattura  asked  Universal  president 
John  McMeel,  sitting  in  the  NFC 
audience,  whether  the  syndicate 
would  lower  the  “Calvin  and 


Same-day  digital  pix 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
has  started  a  same-day  electronic 
photo  service  that  sends  digital  photo 
files  simultaneously  with  the  stories 
being  illustrated. 

The  photos  are  transmitted  as  digi¬ 
tal  files  on  an  Apple  Macintosh  com¬ 
puter.  They  can  be  sent  to  an  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  or  a  LaserFax 
receiver. 

In  another  development,  the  news 
service  has  added  a  distribution  vehi¬ 
cle  —  the  PressLink  dial-up  database . 


John  McMeel 


Hobbes”  cost  in  response  to  the 
survey. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “I  do  not  see  a 
rate  adjustment.” 

McMeel  said  Universal  is  distrib¬ 
uting  “quality”  material  during  the 
Watterson  leave  of  absence.  He 
added  that  people  paying  a  fee  to  visit 
a  gallery  have  to  pay  again  if  they 
want  to  see  the  same  artwork  the 
next  day. 

Also,  McMeel  observed  last  month 
that  the  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
repeats  are  from  a  period  when  the 
now-six-year-old  comic  had  fewer 
clients  —  meaning  that  the  early  strips 
are  appearing  in  many  papers  for  the 
first  time  (see  E&P,  September  14). 

There  were  also  two  questions  on 
the  NFC  survey  concerning  regular 
vacations  (as  opposed  to  lengthy  one¬ 
time  sabbaticals)  for  creators. 

Editors  were  first  asked  whether 
they  felt  “vacation  weeks  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  comic  creators  and  colum¬ 
nists.”  A  total  of  48.5%  said  yes  and 
45.5%  said  no. 

Comments  from  responding  editors 
included  “Better  than  nine-month 
absences”  and  “Please,  can  we  not 
imitate  tv?  We  don’t  need  to  have 
reruns.” 

Then  the  editors  were  asked  what 
price  they  should  pay  for  repeated 
work  during  vacation  weeks.  “Free” 


Ralph  Frattura 


was  the  response  of  42.4%,  while 
31.8%  said  “lower  price”  and  13.6% 
said  “same  price.” 

One  respondent  thought  half  the 
rate  was  fair,  while  another  wrote, 
“The  columnist  or  cartoonist  is  self- 
employed.  Either  he  —  or  the  syndi¬ 
cate  —  should  pay  for  the  vacation.” 

Not  all  cartoonists  want  vacation  or 
sabbatical  periods  in  which  reruns  of 
their  work  are  published.  In  fact, 
informal  discussion  at  the  NFC  meet¬ 
ing  revealed  a  bit  of  a  generation  gap 
on  the  issue. 

The  three  Universal  cartoonists 
who  have  taken  extended  leaves  — 
Watterson,  “The  Far  Side”  creator 
Gary  Larson,  and  “Doonesbury” 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hodding  Carter  is  doing  a  coiumn 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
creator  Garry  Trudeau  —  were  all  in 
their  30s  at  the  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  older  creators  say  they 
are  against  sabbaticals  and  believe 
cartoonists  who  want  to  take  shorter 
vacations  should  prepare  comics  in 
advance. 

One  cartoonist,  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  said  from  the  NFC 
audience  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
taking  a  rerun  break  from  his  31-year- 
old  comic. 

“I  feel  it’s  a  privilege  to  be  in  news¬ 
papers,”  Keane  stated.  “1  have  more 
things  to  say  about  family  life  than  I 
have  days  left  in  my  own  life.  I  would 
never  give  up  the  opportunity  to  do 
that.” 

Keane  did  add  that  if  cartoonists 
want  to  take  time  off,  “it’s  their  deci¬ 
sion.” 

McMeel  said  some  cartoonists  do 
more  difficult  art  and  writing  than 
their  peers,  and  thus  might  be  more  in 
need  of  a  break.  He  added  that  the 
“burnout”  factor  among  some  car¬ 


A  weekly  political  commentary  col¬ 
umn  by  Hodding  Carter  III  has  been 
introduced  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

The  award-winning  Carter  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Washington,  D.C. -based 
television  production  company  called 
MainStreet,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Frontline  tv  program,  and  a  round¬ 
table  participant  on  ABC’s  This  Week 
With  David  Brinkley. 

He  was  the  editor/chief  correspon¬ 
dent  for  public  tv’s  weekly  Capitol 
Journal  series  on  Congress  and 
anchor/chief  correspondent  of  public 
tv’s  Inside  Story  series  critiquing 
press  performance. 

In  the  print  area.  Carter  was  an  op¬ 


toonists  contributes  to  “mediocrity 
on  the  comics  page.” 

The  Universal  president  continued, 
“It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  for  car¬ 
toonists  to  be  in  newspapers,  but  it  is 
also  a  privilege  for  newspapers  to  get 
their  work”  —  and  to  get  it  from  cre¬ 
ators  who  are  not  burned  out. 

McMeel  quoted  Trudeau,  who 
noted  wryly  a  few  years  ago  that  cre¬ 
ators  were  being  criticized  for  desir¬ 
ing  vacations  by  editors  vacationing 
on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Frattura  also  announced  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  other  questions  from  the 
“Editor  Attitudes  Toward  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicates”  survey. 

When  asked  what  action  they 
would  take  if  a  comic  contained  lan¬ 
guage  readers  might  find  objection¬ 
able,  40.9%  of  the  editors  would 
refuse  to  run  the  comic,  31.8%  would 
ask  permission  to  alter  the  comic, 
18.2%  would  alter  the  comic  without 
contacting  the  syndicate,  18.2% 
would  run  the  comic  as  supplied,  and 
3%  would  cancel  the  comic  entirely. 
(The  percentages  add  up  to  more  than 


TMS  has  ‘The  Womanews  Report’ 


Tribune  Media  Services  has  begun 
syndicating  “The  Womanews  Re¬ 
port,”  a  weekly  package  of  articles, 
briefs,  color  and  black-and-white 
photos,  graphics,  and  cartoons  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  “Womanews” 
section. 

The  Tribune  section  debuted  this 
spring.  Its  development  was  linked  to 
a  project  initiated  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to  stem 
the  decline  in  newspaper  readership 
among  women. 

“You  can  bet  she’s  still  getting  her 


ed  columnist  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
managing  editor,  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  for  his  family’s  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times. 

He  has  authored  two  books,  and  is 
currently  working  on  a  third  which 
explores  the  contemporary  South. 

The  New  Orleans  native,  a  summa 
cum  laude  Princeton  University  grad¬ 
uate  and  Marine  Corps  veteran,  was 
State  Department  spokesman  and 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  public 
affairs  under  President  Jimmy  Carter. 
Hodding  Carter  has  been  closely 
involved  with  Democratic  Party 
affairs  at  the  local,  state,  and  national 
levels. 


100%,  meaning  some  editors  checked 
more  than  one  box.) 

Editors  were  also  asked  to  rate,  on 
a  scale  of  1  (poor)  to  5  (excellent),  the 
kind  of  job  syndicates  are  doing  with 
their  present  offerings. 

In  the  business/economics  area, 
40.9%  of  respondents  gave  syndicates 
a  3  (average),  28.8%  a  2  (below  aver- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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information  fix,  but  more  and  more 
from  some  place  other  than  a  newspa¬ 
per,”  stated  Chicago  Tribune  associ¬ 
ate  editor  Colleen  Dishon.  “She’s 
hinted  that  she  will  return  to  the  fold, 
subject  to  some  conditions.  Let  me 
see  me  reflected  in  the  newspaper, 
she  says  .  .  .  .” 

Charter  “Womanews  Report”  cli¬ 
ents  include  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  Tampa  Tribune.  Papers  can 
use  the  package  to  start  their  own 
women’s  section  or  add  to  existing 
editorial  sections. 


Our  Homes  and  Cardens  mini  pack¬ 
age  offers  a  full  house.  Including 
gardening  tips.  Real  estate  pointers. 
Decorating  ideas.  Even  photo- 
studded  interviews  with  the  rich  and 
famous.  All  under  one  roof.  And  all 
ready  to  open  the  door  to  more 
rcdcicrs 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  mini  package. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Can¬ 
ada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get 
the  package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
age),  and  18.2%  a  4  (above  average) 
rating. 

For  health/science,  37.9%  said  3, 
28.8%  said  4,  and  27.3%  said  2;  for 
family  issues,  45.5%  said  3,  24.2% 
said  2,  and  22.7%  said  4;  for  hobbies, 
37.9%  said  3, 24.2%  said  2,  and  21.2% 
said  4;  and  for  in-depth  features, 
36.4%  said  3, 22.7%  said  4,  and  21 .2% 
said  2. 

Syndicates  did  somewhat  worse  in 
the  “elderly"  category,  where  50%  of 
newspapers  said  3,  25.8%  said  2,  and 
only  12.1%  said  4. 

Although  syndicates  have  been 
offering  more  youth-oriented  material 
in  recent  years,  they  still  received 
their  lowest  marks  in  this  area.  In  the 
teen  news  category,  39.4%  of  editors 
said  2, 30.3%  said  3,  and  24.2%  said  1 . 
In  the  young  children  area,  59. 1%  said 
2,  22.7%  said  3,  and  15.2%  said  1. 

“It’s  clear  the  last  three  cat¬ 
egories  .  .  .  give  the  syndicates  some 
opportunities,”  said  Frattura. 

There  were  also  questions  about 
what  directions  syndicates  should 
take. 

When  asked  if  syndicates  should 
concentrate  on  finding  “new  and  dif¬ 


ferent"  comics,  48.5%  strongly 
agreed  and  34.8%  somewhat  agreed. 

When  asked  if  syndicates  should 
concentrate  on  finding  “new  and 
exciting"  columns  and  text  features, 
57.6%  strongly  agreed  and  36.4% 
somewhat  agreed. 

When  asked  if  syndicates  should 
offer  more  “support  services”  such 
as  tv  listings  to  save  newspapers  staff 
time,  43.9%  strongly  agreed  and 
36.4%  somewhat  agreed. 

When  asked  if  syndicates  should 
help  papers  fund  newsroom  expenses 
by  sharing  revenue  from  ventures 
such  as  900  numbers,  33.3%  some¬ 
what  agreed,  28.8%  strongly  agreed, 
and  19.7  somewhat  disagreed. 

And  when  asked  if  syndicates 
should  offer  papers  more  promotional 
assistance,  31.8%  somewhat  agreed, 
31.8%  somewhat  disagreed,  and 
21.2%  strongly  agreed. 

Also,  48.5%  of  respondents  said 
“instant  delivery  ...  as  opposed  to 
mail  delivery”  is  somewhat  impor¬ 
tant,  25.8%  said  it  is  not  important, 
and  24.2%  said  it  is  very  important. 

What  about  the  professionalism  of 
syndicate  representatives?  A  total  of 
19.7%  gave  these  salespeople  the 


At  Taylor’s  wedding 

Gossip  columnist  Liz  Smith  of  New 
York  Newsday  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  did  on-the-scene 
coverage  of  the  Elizabeth  Taylor/Larry 
Fortensky  wedding. 

Also,  Copley  News  Service  “Man¬ 
ners”  columnist  Letitia  Baldrige 
appeared  on  Entertainment  Tonight 
October  5  to  suggest  appropriate  wed¬ 
ding  gifts  to  send  to  Taylor. 


highest  rating  and  56.1%  gave  them 
the  next  highest  rating. 

And  how  much  time  do  newspapers 
spend  with  reps  when  they  visit  on 
sales  calls?  The  categories  with  the 
most  responses  were  15-29  minutes, 
checked  by  45.5%  of  the  editors;  30- 
44  minutes,  28.8%;  and  45-59  min¬ 
utes,  18.2%. 

United  Media  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  David  Hendin 
said  it  bothers  him  when  some  news¬ 
papers  give  reps  only  a  few  minutes. 
He  noted  that  syndicates  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  on  each  sales  call, 
while  the  average  feature  brings  in 
less  than  $15  a  week  —  of  which  the 


After  ten  years  of  syndication,  more  people  than 
ever  want  to  know  what  Roger  Simon  says. 


The  reason  for  the  column’s  acclaim  is  simple— 
Simon  brings  a  consistently  thought-provoking 
focus  to  the  human  interest  side  of  the  social, 
political  and  everyday  landscape. 

Along  the  way,  the  Baltimore  Sun  columnist  has 
earned  more  than  three  dozen  first-place  awards— 
including  two  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  awards,  two  National  Headliner  awards 
and  12  awards  from  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Congratulations  to  Roger  Simon— commentator, 
reporter,  satirist,  neighbor— on  a  decade  of  making 
a  difference,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
and  millions  of  loyal  readers  nationwide. 


Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 

TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90012  •(212)237-5485  •  FAX  (212)237-  3698 
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syndicate  gets  50%. 

As  for  cartoonists,  Hendin  said 
they  are  “among  the  most  underpaid 
people  in  America  —  except  the  top 
2%  of  cartoonists  —  for  the  amount  of 
energy  they  put  into  their  work.” 

All  in  all,  “it’s  not  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture,”  commented  Hendin. 

“Newspapers  clearly  benefit  from 
syndicated  features,”  he  continued, 
noting  that  these  features  usually  fin¬ 
ish  high  in  surveys  —  and  higher  than 
local  editorials. 

Arizona  Republic  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Howard  Finberg  responded 
that  newspapers  “spend  as  much  time 
as  is  needed”  with  syndicate  sales 
reps.  Finberg  added  that  it  bothers 
him  when  syndicates  don’t  send  him 
material  in  advance  so  that  he  can 
become  familiar  with  the  features 
being  pitched  before  the  sales  visit. 

NFC  survey  responses  came  from 
various-size  papers.  A  total  of  19.7% 
have  more  than  300,000  circulation, 
19.5%  have  200,000-300,000,  28.8% 
have  100,000-200,000,  15.2%  have 
50,000-100,000,  and  16.7%  have  less 
than  50,000. 

The  NFC  plans  to  conduct  a  1992 
survey  in  which  syndicates  will  be 
asked  about  newspapers. 

Coverage  of  the  NFC  meeting  will 
continue  in  next  week's  issue.  Coming 
after  that  will  be  coverage  of  the 
October  3-4  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  convention 
and  October  5  Penney-Missouri  Fea¬ 
tures  Summit  Workshop  in  Charleston. 

Cable  fare  and  more 

An  animated  series  called  The  Leg¬ 
end  of  Prince  Valiant  is  airing  on  the 
Family  Channel  cable  network. 

The  program  is  based  on  the 
“Prince  Valiant”  comic,  which  was 
created  by  Hal  Foster  and  is  now 
done  by  John  Cullen  Murphy  and 
Cullen  Murphy  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

In  other  cable  tv  news,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  conservative  colum¬ 
nist  Cal  Thomas  and  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  liberal  columnist 
Richard  Cohen  debate  each  other  on  a 
new  show,  according  to  LATS. 

The  Opinion  Page,  which  also  fea¬ 
tures  a  number  of  other  guest  com¬ 
mentators,  is  a  nightly  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram  which  recently  premiered  on 
Boston’s  Monitor  Channel. 

Thomas  also  appeared  on  Oprah 
Winfrey  in  August  to  talk  about 
Supreme  Court  nominee  Clarence 
Thomas. 

Another  LATS  writer,  “Computer 
File”  co-columnist  Larry  Magid, 
appeared  on  two  segments  of  CBS 


This  Morning  in  July. 

Magid  is  also  expanding  his  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  Prodigy  service 
by  creating  two  permanent  databases 
—  “Computing  101”  and  “Computer 
Ailments”  —  which  Prodigy  mem¬ 
bers  can  access  at  any  time. 

Speaking  of  appearances,  “The 
Lockhorns”  cartoonist  Bunny  Hoest 
of  King  was  a  celebrity  chef  at  a  char¬ 
ity  ball  for  the  Center  for  Family  Re¬ 
sources  in  Hempstead,  N.Y.  Hoest 
said  she  served  hundreds  of  people 
Loretta  Lockhom’s  “lead-lined  meat¬ 
balls.” 

Other  participants  included  former 


boxer  Joe  Frazier  and  entertainer 
Tiny  Tim. 

‘Thorp’  and  steroids 

The  issue  of  steroid  abuse  is  being 
tackled  in  a  series  of  “Gil  Thorp” 
strips  that  began  October  7. 

In  the  sequence,  a  member  of  the 
Milford  High  School  football  team 
agrees  to  accept  steroids  from  an 
adult  booster. 

Jack  Berrill,  creator  of  the  33-year- 
old  Tribune  Media  Services  comic, 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


MATURITY 
NEWS  SERVICE 

polls  attract  readers. 

A  new  MNS  poll  shows  that  most  baby  boomers  are  looking 
forward  to  a  comfortable  retirement  -  despite  concerns  that 
the  government  will  not  come  through  with  adequate  Social 
Security  or  health  care  benefits. 

The  poll  of  937  people  also 
found  that  more  than  59 
1  percent  are  reluctant  to  look 

f/  at  the  hard  realities  of  aging 
V  and  avoid  discussing  issues 
/  like  nursing  home  care 
and  death  with  their 
aging  parents. 


^Boomer 
YA  Poll 

Do  you  teel  the 
government  will  be 
able  to  provide 
adequate  Social 
Security  and 
health  care 
benefits  lor  your 
retirement? 


NO  / 


Marilyn  Oavi^Matunty  News  Service 


MNS  asks  the  right  people 
the  right  questions  on  the 
right  topics.  Past  polls 
include: 

•  Changing  attitudes  toward 
health 

•  The  right  to  die 

•  Legends  of  showbiz 


MNS.  A  multi-faceted  service  for  your  older  readers. 


To  sample  the  service,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 
at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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So  exclusive  that  even  whites  didn't  golf  there. 


‘Bench  Warmers’  strip  introduced 


(Continued  from  page  35) 
said  the  illness  of  former  football 
great  Lyle  Alzado  inspired  him  to  do 
the  series. 

It  passes  on  column 

The  Portland  Oregonian  pulled  a 
Dave  Barry  humor  column  mention¬ 
ing  the  “Beano”  product  that  sup¬ 
posedly  helps  prevent  farting. 

An  Oregonian  editor  told  the 
Washington  Post  that  Barry  “does 
some  wonderfully  funny  stuff,  but 
then  there  are  times  when  he  lapses 
into  toilet  humor.” 

Barry,  according  to  the  Post, 
responded,  “1  don’t  think  this  is 
helping  the  people  of  Portland  to 
sweep  this  under  the  rug.  I  think  they 
could  use  Beano  as  much  as  anyone 
else.” 

The  Miami  Herald  co\umn\st  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  several  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  KRTN  News  Wire  and 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

A  new  Shagg  outlet 


The  title  character  in  “Ask  Shagg” 


U-BILD  FEATURES 
ARE  TP  READERSHIP 

You’ll  see  just  what  we 
mean  when  you  start  earning  a 
25%  commission  from  sales 
generated  by  your  publication! 
Our  free  woodworking  and 
handicraft  columnsare  building 
readership  for  hundreds  of 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

Call  or  write  for  samples: 
800-82U-BILD 

U-Blld  Newspaper 
Features 
P.O.  Box  2383 
Van  Nuys, 

CA  91409-2383 


A  sports-related  comic  called 
“Bench  Warmers”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Creators  Syndicate. 

The  strip  stars  “two  average  guys” 
named  Pete  and  Clete,  who,  like 
many  middle-aged  men,  “doggedly 
cling  to  their  adolescent  sports  fanta¬ 
sies.” 

“Bench  Warmers”  is  by  Richard 
Torrey,  an  Allegheny  College  psy¬ 
chology  graduate  whose  father.  Bill, 
is  the  general  manager  of  the  New 


by  Peter  Guren  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  begin  answering  readers’ 
questions  about  nature  this  month  in 
the  Natural  Times. 

NT  is  a  promotional  newsletter 
published  quarterly  by  the  Natural 
Wonders  chain  of  stores  and  available 
to  its  customers. 

“Ask  Shagg”  will  also  be  featured 
in  a  monthly  answer  sheet  about 
nature  and  science  for  kids. 

Column  about  wine 

A  500-word  weekly  wine  column  is 
being  syndicated. 

“Vintage  Notes”  includes  wine 
education,  reviews,  history,  humor, 
and  more. 

Bruce  Van  Boskirk’s  column 
started  in  the  Port  Arthur  (Texas) 
News  nearly  five  years  ago  and  then 
moved  to  the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise  for  the  past  four  years. 

Van  Boskirk  —  who  is  based  at 
1003  Louise  Dr.,  Nederland,  Texas 
77627  —  conducts  local  wine  appreci¬ 
ation  seminars  and  judges  in  national 
and  state  wine  competitions. 

Has  a  humor  feature 

A  weekly  political  and  social  com¬ 
mentary  feature  is  being  syndicated. 

“Mrs.  Plunkitt’s  Report”  talks 
about  the  George  Bush  presidency, 
the  Paul  Tsongas  candidacy,  Clar- 


York  Islanders  hockey  team. 

The  31 -year-old  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
resident  formerly  did  the  “Hartland” 
comic  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Torrey’s  cartoons  and  illustrations 
have  also  appeared  in  The  National, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Omni,  Pent¬ 
house,  and  other  publications. 

His  “Bench  Warmers”  clients 
include  the  Denver  Post,  Edmonton 
Sun,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune. 


ence  Thomas,  abortion,  cable  tv, 
exorcisms,  humans  vs.  technology, 
and  more. 

The  humor  offering  is  by  Charley 
Harper,  who  has  authored  more  than 
350  columns  and  features  for  weekly 
newspapers  during  the  past  seven 
years. 

Harper  is  based  at  A-H  Features,  34 
Church  St.,  Westborough,  Mass. 
01581. 

A  ‘Fractured’  feature 

A  weekly  humor  column  called 
“Fractured  Proverbs”  is  being  self- 
syndicated  by  John  South. 

South  —  based  at  10802  Stone 
Canyon  Rd.  #1105,  Dallas,  Texas 
75230  —  said  his  feature  takes  well- 
known  proverbs,  “twists  and  com¬ 
bines  them  into  comical  statements, 
and  then  provides  160  words  of 
humorous  writing  based  on  the  ‘frac¬ 
tured  proverb.’” 

From  the  ‘Notebook’ 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Editorial  Cartoon¬ 
ists’  quarterly  Notebook  publication 
contains  several  news  items. 

It  reported,  for  instance,  that  for¬ 
merly  syndicated  editorial  cartoonist 
Bill  Sanders  retired  last  month 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  after  24 
years. 
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Pravda 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


much  of  these  days.  The  newspaper’s 
assets,  like  all  the  suspended  party’s 
holdings,  were  frozen  after  the  failed 
coup  against  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  while  investigators  try  to 
determine  the  party’s  wealth. 

“I  had  to  sell  my  car,  my  furniture, 
my  household  assets  to  pay  for  my¬ 
self,  my  debts  and  credit  lines,  and 
now  I  am  leaving  not  to  create  addi¬ 
tional  debt,”  Sukhoi  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  before  his  Sept.  25 
departure. 

Sukhoi  received  his  last  paycheck 
in  June.  Luckily  he  had  bought  a 
round-trip  ticket  the  last  time  he  had 
flown  to  New  York  from  Moscow. 

A  few  other  Soviets  abroad  are  in 
similar  squeezes.  Pravda’s  other  New 
York  correspondent,  Victor  Linnik, 
will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  unless  he  can  sell 
his  new  Volvo  and  live  off  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  a  while. 

“I  don’t  have  any  checks  to  pay  my 
bills  for  several  weeks,”  said  Linnik, 
47.  “I  find  myself  in  a  situation  not 
totally  unfamiliar  to  many  Ameri¬ 
cans.  How  I  will  get  out  of  this,  1 


New  guide 

The  Virginia  Press  Women  has 
introduced  a  tool  to  help  journalists 
develop  story  ideas  and  flesh  out  arti¬ 
cles  with  quotes  from  authorities. 

A  Guide  to  Expertise  at  Virginia 
Colleges  and  Universities  lists  1,100 
faculty  members  considered  by 
school  officials  to  be  their  most 
knowledgeable  experts.  The  experts 
have  agreed  to  address  reporters’ 
questions  at  no  charge. 

Entries  list  name,  title,  institution 
and  specialty,  direct  phone  numbers 
and  electronic  mail  addresses. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


papers  are  p.m.  papers,  but  that  they 
are  not  the  largest  paper  in  town  and 
thus  not  the  paper  of  choice  for  most 
advertisers.  When  p.m.  papers  are 
the  only  locally  published  daily,  they 
do  not  suffer  from  this  problem. 

Robert  G.  Picard 

(Picard  is  a  professor  of  communica¬ 
tion  at  California  State  University, 
Fullerton.) 


really  don’t  know  yet.” 

“I’m  broke  completely,”  said  Prav¬ 
da’s  reporter  in  Washington,  Vitaly 
Gan,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
nearly  20  years.  He  said  he  planned  to 
start  selling  his  possessions  soon,  but 
hopes  to  find  work  in  this  country. 

The  New  York  correspondents  of 
other  Soviet  publications  are  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  going  broke  but 
they  are  worried  about  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  after  Dec.  31  when  a  new  budget 
year  begins. 

“Right  now,  we  don’t  have  any 
problem  with  paying  checks  to  em¬ 
ployees,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have 


enough  money  until  the  end  of  the 
year,”  said  Igor  Makurin,  New  York 
bureau  chief  of  Tass,  the  Soviet  news 
service.  “What  could  happen  next 
year,  I  don’t  know.” 

Alexander  Shalnev,  U.S.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  newspaper  hvestia, 
said  his  job  wasn’t  immediately 
threatened,  but  he  is  still  worried.  ’ 

“In  the  aftermath  of  the  coup,  we 
broke  away  from  the  government  and 
became  independent,  that  means  fi¬ 
nancially  independent,”  he  said. 
“We  have  to  look  for  money  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  operations,  not  only  domesti¬ 
cally  but  also  overseas.”  —  AP 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  FOOD  &  HEALTH 

This  special  service  from  United  Feature  Syndicate  delivers 
two  stories  each  week,  plus  a  bonus  feature  and  a  color  slide 
of  one  of  EATING  WELL's  luscious  recipes. 


TASTY  HOW-TO  RECIPES 
Healthy,  gourmet-style,  simple  recipes 
with  obtainable  ingredients. 

A  NUTRITION  FEATURE 
Newsworthy  food  and  health  items  from 
EATING  WELL's  "Nutritional  Letter." 


A  SPECIAL  BONUS  FEATURE 
An  investigative  or  offbeat  food  story,  an 
in-depth  article  about  food  and  health,  a 
book  review  or  a  food-travel  piece. 


STATE-OF-THE-ART  FOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  35mm  color  slide  of  one  of  EATING 
WELL's  superb  photographs  every  week. 


Make  your  food  and  nutrition  coverage  delicious. 
To  sample  "From  EATING  WELL:  The  Magazine 
of  Food  and  Health"  free  for  30  days,  please  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212  692-3700). 
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Competition 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


“Even  after  Judge  Greene  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  very  stringent  set 
of  regulatory  barriers,”  he  said. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  would 
happen  if  RBOCs  tried  to  offer  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  “Store  Finder”  system 
that  AT&T  is  designing  for  Domino's 
Pizza.  Under  that  system,  any  caller 
in  the  United  States  could  dial  a  single 
seven-digit  number  —  in  this  case, 
950-1430  —  and  be  automatically 
connected  to  the  nearest  pizza  shop. 

RBOCs,  Halprin  said,  would  have 
to  go  to  the  FCC  and  file  a  so-called 
CEI  (Comparably  Efficient  Interven¬ 
tion)  plan. 

“Of  course,  then  every  potential 
competitor  comes  forth  and  opposes 
the  filing,  and  there  is  quite  a  lengthy 
regulatory  process,”  he  said. 

All  the  RBOC  speakers  at  the 
conference  —  co-sponsored  by  the 
Audiotex  Group  and  the  Yellow  Pages 
Publishers  Association  —  agreed  that 
the  MFJ  restrictions  will  be  lifted, 
despite  U.S.  District  Judge  Harold 
Greene’s  clearly  reluctant  approval  of 
the  lifting. 

On  July  25,  Greene  lifted  the 
restrictions  on  the  Baby  Bells’  enter¬ 
ing  information  services,  complaining 
that  last  year’s  federal  appeals  court 
order  left  him  no  choice.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  slapped  a  stay  on  the  RBOCs, 
however,  and  groups,  including  the 
newspaper  industry,  have  appealed 
the  decision. 

“Greene  elaborately  laid  out  as 
many  findings  as  possible  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reversal  of  his  decision,”  said 
Stan  Moore,  Washington  counsel  for 
the  Pacific  Telesis  RBOC. 

“I  think  we  will  win  the  appeal,  but 
it’s  certainly  not  a  given  that  we  will 
win,”  Moore  added. 

Moore  directed  most  of  his  criti¬ 
cism,  however,  not  at  Judge  Greene 
but  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  which  is  fighting 
in  court  and  in  Congress  to  keep 
RBOCs  out  of  the  information  busi¬ 
ness. 

Like  many  other  information  pro¬ 
viders  in  other  industries,  ANPA 
believes  the  Baby  Bells’  monopoly  on 
transmission  equipment  and  phone 
lines  gives  them  an  intolerable  com¬ 
petitive  advantage. 

However,  Pacific  Telesis’  Moore 
describes  the  ANPA’s  lobbying  this 
way:  “ANPA  is  going  ballistic.  I  think 
it’s  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
since  the  appeals  court  decision  in 
April  1990. 

“They  take  an  arrogant  attitude  [in 
their  arguments]  ...  It  essentially 


says  the  newspapers’  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  are  superior  to  anybody 
else’s  .  .  .  They’ve  hired  a  high-pow¬ 
ered  person  to  be  their  executive 
[Cathleen  Black]  and  I  believe  they 
are  beefing  up  their  campaign,” 
Moore  said. 

Moore  also  warned  that  regulations 
could  follow  an  eventual  freeing  of  the 
information  services  restrictions. 

“I  think  the  California  PUC  [Public 
Utilities  Commission]  will  have  a  role 
to  play  on  PacTel.  There  are  signs 
there  will  be  heavy  legislative  action 
as  a  result  of  Judge  Greene’s  deci¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 


NNA 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


for  example,  the  CIA  and  other  intelli¬ 
gence  groups  have  been  financed  in 
total  secrecy. 

“I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  wrong 
policy  thrives  in  the  dark,  as  does 
fraud  and  corruption,”  Lewis  said. 

Yet,  he  added,  “The  courts  have 
bent  over  backward  to  all  claims  of 
the  government  for  secrecy  in  the 
cause  of  ‘national  security.’  ” 

Lewis  also  attacked  the  Supreme 
Court’s  recent  decision  in  Rust  v. 
Sullivan,  although  not  because  of  its 
impact  on  abortion  counseling. 

“What  disturbs  me,”  he  said,  “is 
not  the  abortion  context  but  the 
underlying  premise  that,  if  the  federal 
government  gives  money  to  a  private 
agency,  it  can  dictate  what  that 
agency  can  say. 

“Think  about  the  reach  of  that,  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen.  These  days 
nearly  every  private  institution,  in¬ 
cluding  scientific  laboratories,  librar¬ 
ies,  museums  ...  get  federal  money 
in  some  form,”  Lewis  said. 

NNA  gets  first 
woman  president 

Charlotte  Schexnayder  became  the 
first  woman  president  in  the  106  years 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  group’s  recent  annual 
convention  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Schexnayder  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dumas  (Ark.)  Clarion,  a 
3,900-paid-circulation  weekly. 

Earlier  in  the  convention,  Arkansas 
Gov.  Bill  Clinton  was  lavish  in  his 
praise  of  Schexnayder,  citing  her  as  a 
symbol  of  a  publisher  who  cares  for 
her  community.  Schexnayder,  who 
with  her  husband  Melvin  has  owned 
the  Dumas  Clarion  since  1954,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  House 
of  Representatives  since  1985. 


Racism? 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Kentucky  Derby. 

Brown,  the  editorial  said,  “has 
come  to  symbolize  California’s  trou¬ 
bled  Legislature;  its  insularity,  its 
arrogance,  its  corruption.” 

Two  Bee  columnists,  Dan  Walters 
and  Jim  Trotter,  also  have  taken 
swipes  at  Brown. 

“Some  things  never  change,”  Wal¬ 
ters  wrote.  “One  is  that  Assembly 
Speaker  Willie  Brown  will  periodi¬ 
cally  get  caught  doing  something 
unseemly.  Another  is  that  when  he  is 
caught,  he  will  howl  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  racism.” 

Walters  termed  Brown’s  raising  of 
the  race  issue  a  “diversionary  tactic 
clearly  aimed  at  changing  the  subject, 
at  putting  his  critics  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.” 

According  to  Walters,  the  tactic 
has  worked  for  the  speaker. 

“.  .  .  Rather  than  being  singled  out 
by  journalists  for  criticism  and  harsh 
coverage.  Brown  has  been  given  kid- 
gloves  treatment  by  much  of  the 
media,  especially  those  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,”  the  columnist 
declared. 

Trotter  commented  that  “There 
might  be  racist  opposition  to  Brown 
among  the  population  at  large.  But  to 
say  the  California  press  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  racist  is  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  Many  of  the  papers  have 
generally  supported  Brown.” 

Bee  executive  editor  Greg  Favre 
told  E&P  that  the  newspaper’s  cover¬ 
age  of  Brown’s  links  with  the  tobacco 
companies  “has  nothing  to  do  with 
racism  and  has  only  to  do  with  good 
journalism.  We  criticize  a  lot  of  politi¬ 
cians  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds.” 

Favre  said  of  Brown:  “He  is  a 
bright  and  able  man  but  that  does  not 
exempt  him  from  our  looking  at  his 
performance  or  record.  I  resent  the 
speaker’s  implication  that  our  cover¬ 
age  of  him  has  anything  to  do  with 
race.” 

Clarification 

In  the  Sept.  14  “Newspeople  in  the 
News,”  it  was  reported  that  Cole  C. 
Campbell,  managing  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  had  taught  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  and  Duke 
University.  Actually,  he  has  lec¬ 
tured  at  these  institutions. 

Campbell  taught  journalism  at  Gil¬ 
ford  College  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
and  taught  writing  at  UNC  in  Greens¬ 
boro. 
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SBOpercopy.Toorder  your  copy, sintplybllout. 

of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  talk 
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reotype.  One  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

In  the  third  example,  the  journalist 
was  no  slouch  about  using  action 
verbs,  but  must  the  inanimate  object 
being  fired  be  personified  as  a  sister? 
This  may  seem  harmless  on  the  sur¬ 
face  but  it  isn’t  always. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Look  photo 
essay  explaining  how  the  ocean  liner 
Titanic  was  “steaming  through  the 
North  Atlantic  when  an  iceberg 
slashed  a  300-foot  gash  in  her  star¬ 
board  side.”  Why  not  say  “its”?  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
sexist  violations  in  print.  Granted,  the 
journalist  here  was  following  a  his¬ 
torical  practice  of  naming  ships  after 
women. 

Ships  such  as  Emerald  Lady  tempt 
us  to  refer  to  them  as  “shes”  but,  by 
assigning  a  gender,  the  journalist 
writing  about  the  Titanic  has 
recreated  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
female,  not  a  luxury  liner. 

What  compounds  the  problem  is 
that  females  are  equated  with  objects 
that  are  often  victims  of  violent  acts, 
as  in  this  graphic  example.  We  may 
think  that  terms  such  as  Mother 
Nature  are  often  benign  until  we  read 
about  how  some  environmentalists 
say  “she”  is  being  raped  and  how 
some  developers  say  “she”  should  be 
controlled,  conquered.  Once  again, 
the  equation  is  object  equals  female 
victim. 

Opponents  to  this  kind  of  imagery, 
myself  included,  would  not  think  of 
arguing  that  it  causes  violence  toward 
females  but  we  do  believe  it  encour¬ 
ages  callousness  toward  females. 
This  tacit  approval,  if  you  will,  will 
reinforce  negative  attitudes  toward 
women. 

Many  of  these  sexist  slips  require 
substituting  or  deleting  a  word  or  two 
to  make  them  gender-neutral.  In  other 
cases,  inserting  quotes  may  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  sexism  but  it  at  least  sets  the 
record  straight. 

Journalists,  of  all  people,  respect 
the  power  of  words  and,  like  all  pow¬ 
ers,  words  too  must  be  kept  in  check. 
We  can  look  to  a  recently  published 
Webster’s  College  Dictionary  and  its 
claim  of  eliminating,  among  other 
things,  sexist  language  from  its  defini¬ 
tions  as  a  can-do  incentive. 

Despite  its  demanding  deadline 
pressure,  the  press  is  capable  of  the 
same.  With  perseverance,  we  can 
consistently  rid  our  copy  of  courtesy 
titles,  personification,  false  generics 
and  physical  descriptions  that  are 
damaging  to  both  men  and  women. 

For  those  publications  that  have 


not  compiled  and  distributed  guide¬ 
lines  for  producing  gender-neutral 
copy,  this  is  the  first  step.  Staffers 
may  feel  burdened  that,  in  addition  to 
a  thick  stylebook,  they  must  also  tend 
to  elements  of  sexism,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  wait  for  livid  readers 
to  write  in  before  taking  action. 

A  classic  example  is  a  1984  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
writer  complained  about  the  reporting 
of  the  only  female  big-time  stock¬ 
broker  and  how  feminine  she  could  be 
while  earning  half  a  million.  What 
really  irked  this  reader  is  how  the 
reporter  noted  that  this  broker  keeps 
three  bottles  of  nail  polish  and  a 
makeup  mirror  in  her  desk  but  sup¬ 
plied  no  comparable  info  about  the 
male  stockbrokers. 

I  can  see  a  male  version  of  this — a 
piece  on  parents  and,  among  them,  a 
superdad  who  stows  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Popular  Mechanics  in  his 
diaper  bag. 

In  most  cases,  fixing  sexist  blun¬ 
ders  is  easy,  but  the  difference  in 
meaning  is  monumental.  If  you  think 
these  changes  are  insignificant,  type 
in  “womankind”  to  replace  a  sup¬ 
posedly  generic  “mankind”  in  your 
copy  and  wait  for  the  phone  to  ring 
after  the  paper  hits  the  stands.  You 
probably  will  not  be  waiting  very 
long. 


DISC 

(Continued  from  page  29} 


could  look  to  DISC  for  all  editorial, 
consulting,  and  some  or  all  of  the 
required  training. 

“We  would  actually  work  as  a  part¬ 
nership  to  put  in  the  system,”  he  said. 
Customers  “would  take  over  some  of 
the  responsibilities  of  project  man¬ 
agement  and  training  themselves.” 

He  called  it  “a  very  attractive 
direction  for  us.” 


Long-range  forecasts 
from  Accu-Weather 

Accu- Weather  Inc.,  State  College, 
Pa.,  now  offers  a  Long  Range  Fore¬ 
casting  Service  that  depicts  weather 
trends  over  a  30-day  period.  Geared 
toward  newspapers,  it  provides  an 
informative  graphic  presentation  of 
temperature  and  precipitation  fore¬ 
casts  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Unlike  the  monthly  revisions  to  the 
National  Weather  Service’s  long- 
range  outlooks,  Accu-Weather  re¬ 
vises  its  forecast  maps  weekly.  They 
are  available  as  camera-ready  graph¬ 
ics  via  modem  or  as  telefaxed  pages. 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


dents.  “Basically  the  admissions  staff 
here  is  afraid  that  an  article  like  this  is 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  prospective 
Puerto  Rican  students  for  them — 
that’s  their  biggest  concern.” 

Wilson  also  said  he  was  upset  over 
accusations  that  his  column  reflected 
an  inner  bigotry,  noting  that  “people 
who  don’t  even  know  me  have  called 
me  a  racist  and  a  scum,  and  1  haven’t 
liked  that  at  all.  If  I  were  a  racist  or 
anti-Puerto  Rican,  I  wouldn’t  even 
want  to  see  those  kinds  of  students  on 
campus  but,  instead,  here  I’ve  written 
a  column  that  criticizes  them  for  not 
mixing  more  with  us,  with  the  other 
students. 

“I  purposely  wrote  it  in  a  sarcastic 
way  to  get  people  mad,  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  think  —  and  I’m  still  glad  about 
that  part  of  it  —  but  the  one  thing  I  do 
regret  is  if  I  hurt  anyone’s  feelings. 
That  was  never  my  intention.” 

Although  Loyola  officials  have  not 
announced  what  sort  of  action  they 
will  take  in  the  wake  of  Wilson’s  col¬ 
umn,  the  university’s  board  of  com¬ 
munications  is  currently  studying  the 
matter  as  well  as  a  host  of  recommen¬ 
dations,  some  of  which  not  only  call 
for  Wilson’s  removal,  but  for  greater 
administration  control  of  the  Maroon. 
A  decision  could  come  within  the 
month. 


Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


state  Supreme  Court,  will  remain  in 
San  Francisco,  Bhatia  said.  The 
others  will  be  reassigned  to  the  Bee’s 
home  office,  he  added. 

Both  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
have  major-league  baseball  teams  and 
San  Francisco  also  has  the  Giants  of 
the  National  Football  League. 

“Nobody  is  losing  a  job,”  Bhatia 
asserted. 

Stephen  G.  Bloom,  senior  writer  in 
the  San  Francisco  bureau,  disagreed 
with  Bhatia’ s  reasons  for  the  move. 

“San  Francisco  is  still  the  large 
anchor  of  Northern  California," 
Bloom  told  E&P.  “The  paper  will  be 
unable  to  cover  much  Bay  area  news 
from  Sacramento.” 

Bloom,  whose  wife  Iris  Frost  is  a 
feature  editor  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  asserted  that  many  people 
in  Sacramento  have  ties  to  the  Bay 
area  and  travel  there  for  cultural 
events. 

—  M.L.  Stein 
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11  W.  1901  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  029-1250 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS  HUMOR 


900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest-  FREE  12  WEEK  TRIAL  FOR  CHARTER 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to  SUBSCRIBERS!  WORLDS  FIRST  inter- 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at  active  comic  strip  for  adults  -  THE 


Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 

ASTROLOGY 


SOMEDAY  FUNNIES!  Find  out  why 
YOUR  paper  shouldn't  be  without  it! 
New  Features  Syndicate 
(313)  397-5800  FAX  (313)  397-2096 


We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. _ 

COMPUTERS  1 


THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony 
comes  to  Florida  Today!  New  column 
connects  with  your  readers  via  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  Attract  computer  ads!  Low 
rates!  Stadium  Circle  Features,  370 
Court  St.,  Suite  85,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11231.  (718)  797-0210. 


I  ENTERTAINMENT 

"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly- 
Iwood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Sample 
land  rates:  1-800-533-0073. 

FAMILY  CONFLICTS 

VISITING  EASTERN  EUROPE?  We 
provide  support  services  in  eastern 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Baltic  States.  Information  trans¬ 
lation,  organization.  Central  European 
Connections.  Pf.  231,  0-1030  Berlin, 
i  Germany,  (49)(30)  824-8804. 

_ HUMOR 

FRACTURED  PROVERBS 
Guarantee  your  readers  a  chuckle.  160 
word  weekly  column  using  funny  prov- 
lerb  twists  and  comical  writing.  John 
South,  10802  Stone  Canyon  #1105, 
Dallas,  TX  75230. 


Optimism  is  the  consent  of 
I  small  men  in  high  places. 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


SERVICE 

Now  — 

Immediate  Response  to  your  Help  Wanted  Ads! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Is  and,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. _ 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

HEROES!  Weekly  column.  Incredible 
stories  of  heroes  m  our  society-both 
obvious  and  not  so  obvious.  Lots  of 
reader  response.  Free  test  run.  PO  Box 
16,  Yucaipa,  CA  92399. 

(714)  797-3532. _ 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. _ 

NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. _ 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


WINE 


Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  N(JTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 

I  Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

I  (409)  727-0393.  _ 


We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds  even  better 
with  the  new... 


FINANCE 


CASH  FLOW  PROBLEMS 
Solve  Them  Immediately  By 
Selling  Your  Accounts  Receivable 
to  WORKING  CAPITAL  COMPANY 
*No  Upfront  Fees  *24  Hour  Service 
Walter  L.  Allen  (415)  394-2314. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  12-yr.  old  water  sport,  6 
issues  w.;  $28,000  ann.  sales.  Relo¬ 
cate.  Barry  French,  broker,  Ashlawn 
Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
_ (617)  64^1863 _ 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(37) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MO  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 


J  Above  Average 

PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  propertv,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights; 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 

Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
_ (606)  525-6066 _ 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(M3)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton.  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 _ 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals.  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Florida  monthly  business  journal  in 
second-fastest  growing  metro  statistical 
area  in  U.S.  Over  $200,000  gross, 
splendid  net.  Ready  to  go  semi¬ 
monthly.  Price:  $185,000  with 
$50,000  down.  Please  contact 
Holding-Kramer  &  Assoc.,  PO  Box  472, 
Gibson  City,  IL  60936.  217/784-4736 
or  407/335-9082. 


IDEAL  CHAIN  ACQUISITION 

Highly-respected  monthly  tab  newsma¬ 
gazine  in  outstanding  resort  market 
needs  the  resources  of  a  chain  to 
increase  frequency  and  further  develop 
product.  Established  in  1985,  this 
publication  has  high  editorial  and 
design  standards  and  has  shown  consis¬ 
tent  growth  in  advertising  sales 
revenues  since  inception;  1990  gross: 
$330K.  On  track  for  $370K  in  1991. 
Significant  potential  for  weekly  and 
conversion  to  paid  subscription. 
Wonderful  coastal  southeast  location 
with  plenty  of  upside  potential.  Send 
inquiries  to:  Owner,  Box  5512,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Monthly  publication  in  beautiful  Pacific 
NW  community.  Gross  is  $100,000  per 
year.  Asking  $110,000  080,  including 
$25,000  in  equipment.  Call  (503) 
846-7695,  evenings  or  weekends. 


NEW  ILL.  LISTING 

N.E.  III.  group  doing  $475,000  in 
1990,  with  a  21%  net,  now  available. 
Owner  to  retire.  Please  contact  Dave 
Kramer,  Holding-Kramer  &  Assoc..,  PO 
Box  472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936. 

(217)  784-4736. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Profitable  monthly  business  tabloid. 
Zone  5,  $90K.  Fast  growing  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  5543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  RIM  OPPORTUNITY 
Small  business  newspaper  (5Xwk) 
established  70  yrs.  gross  $185,000. 
Potential  for  expansion.  Owner  retiring. 
Reasonable  terms  to  buyer  willing  to 
work.  Principals  only,  please.  Box 
5535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


WEEKLY  -  central  NY  -  3,000  paid  -  60 
miles  from  NYC  -  terms  -  small  down 
payment  -  JJP,  Box  127,  Marlboro,  NY 
12542. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES  MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

Stat  Camera 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
Asking  1,595 
Call  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(800)  741-1937 


We've  totally  remodeled  our  mailroom 
and  have  various  equipment  for  sale. 

1  -  Harris  1372  hopper 

1  -  Bunn  Tyer 

2  -  Ideal  Plastic  Wraps 
2  -  Signode  Strappers 
1  -  IDAB  440  Stacker 

1  -  IDAB  Programmer 

2  -  IDAB  Bottom  Wraps 

IDAB  overhead  conveyor,  230’  with 
controls,  switches,  curves,  etc.  Sell  any 
item  or  make  offer  on  all.  Call  Bill  Jenk¬ 
ins  for  information,  at: 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
Peoria,  IL  (309)  686-3049 


Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
Townmotor  Model  +  40 
Log  E  Film  Processor 
Power  Master  4  Ink  Pump 
Fairbanks  Weight  Scale,  Weight  Limit 
500  lbs. 

1983  Hastech  HS40  Editorial/ 
Classified  System 

Please  contact  Rick  Hohit, 
(318)  255-4353. 


SAU  GOLDEN  RULE  RULERS.  13”  & 
7"  Stock  Rulers.  ANPA  Approved. 
DEPAR,  PO  Box  1269,  Murrells  Inlet, 
SC  29576.  (803)  651-8032. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

BRAND  NEW  broadsheet  high  resolu¬ 
tion  laser  imagesetter.  Post  Script 
compatible.  Ultresetter  94  with  Hyphen 
RIP  configured  for  a  Mac  llfx.  35  stan¬ 
dard  laserwriter  fonts.  94  pica  output 
width.  Resolution  up  to  3,000  rasters  j 
per  inch.  Still  in  original  crate  sent  from  j 
Hyphen.  Highly  reliable,  widely  used. 
Great  value  for  top  quality  imagesetting 
on  film  or  paper.  We  overbought  and 
have  never  opened  crate  or  touched 
machine.  List  is  $41,000.  Will  sell  for 
$38,000  or  best  offer.  Call  Ken  Hood  at 
(615)  638-4181. 


COMPLETE  small  newspaper  typeset¬ 
ting  system  for  sale:  Includes  Linotronic 
100  typesetter  with  27  fonts,  Mycro- 
comp  Touchwriter  Plus  editor’s  terminal 
(witti  twin  drives),  5  Touchwriter  termi¬ 
nals,  1  Newswriter  terminal.  Also 
Mycrocomp  1100  Plus  mirrored  80mb 
hard  drives  with  floppy  disk  backup, 
modem  interface,  all  interconnect  hard¬ 
ware,  OLI  box  and  software  for  every¬ 
thing.  Contact  Mike  Fitz-James,  The 
Lawyers  Weekly,  423  Queen  St.  West, 
Toronto  (416)  598-5211. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  8600  typesetters, 
advantages  and  parts.  Hastech  HS46 
mainframes  and  parts,  IMG  blender. 
Contact  Ray  Edwards,  Times  Call 
Publishing,  350  Terry  St.,  Longmont, 
CO  805(31.  Telephone  (303)  776- 
2244. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 

C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 

3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/ 
KJ6folders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

8-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (56  cm) 
cut-off.  Consists  of  four  9-unit  press¬ 
es  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press  released 
October,  1992 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s,  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
Action  is  the  last  resource 
of  those  who  know  not  how 
to  dream. 

Oscar  Wilde 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 

of  an  E&P  box.  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  In  an  envelope 


addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 


Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  Is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 


Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

ms  EdHor  9t  PuMisher 

EuU  11  WM  1«h  SI  aNtw  York.  NY.  10011  *212-675-4380 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EIGHT-UNIT  HARRIS  V-15A  press,  22 
1/4"  X  35  1/2"  printing  area,  15,000 
impressions/hour;  and  Harris  JF  1 
folder.  Both  rebuilt  1989.  Price 
5250,000.  For  details  from  seller,  fax 
(904)  258-8515. 


HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units,  2  folders 
$175K,  HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units, 
BUTLER  series  80  Splicers  1  pair. 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


New  model  WS3-3rd  level  upper  former 
for  Goss  Urbanite  folder.  Please  contact 
Ben  Cannizzaro,  The  News  Tribune, 
(908)  324-7201. 


JNIMAN  4/2:  CO  22,  4-Unit/RTP, 
2-Decks,  Double  2:1,  Bars.  1988. 
METRO  22  3/4:  6-Unit/RTP,  4-Deck, 
Double  3:2,  Upper  formers.  Bars. 
SSC/SC  22  3/4:  8-Units,  3-Stacked, 
UOP,  2-Folders,  RCR  all  units. 
METRO  22:  5-Unit/RTP,  3-Deck,  Bars 
Double  Folder.  CALL:  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Drum  Picture  Transmitters  UPl,  AP,  or 
similar  portable's  urgently  'equired. 
FAX  (Oil -44-742-64^49)  England. 


"READY  TO  BUY".  Newspaper  willing 
to  buy  20  printing  units  w/4  folders. 
22"  cut  off.  Complete  Goss  Metro 
oress.  Box  5550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BUY  A:  Harris  or 
Goss  Newsweb  four  or  five  color  offset 
press  for  printing  full  size  newspaper. 
Circulation  of  25,000  copies  daily. 
Must  be  newer  than  1980.  Write  or  call: 
Florida  Finance  Company 
536  Biltmore  Way 
Coral  Gable,  FL  33134 
(305)  448-8685 
FAX  (305)  448-0148 _ 

HELP 

WANTED 


DOCTORAL  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  candidates  for  doctoral  study. 
Coursework  emphasizes  communication 
theory  and  research  with  journalism, 
advertising,  or  P.R.  concentration.  M.S. 
degree  helpful.  GRE  required.  Program 
requires  2-3  years  coursework,  depend¬ 
ing  on  educational  background,  plus 
dissertation.  Teaching/research  assis- 
tantships  possible.  Application  for  fall 
1992  due  March  1.  Also,  calendar-year 
M.S.  program  in  media  management. 
Contact  Dr.  H.  H.  Howard,  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvil¬ 
le,  TN  37996-0347. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

Announcing  the  Garth  C.  Reeves,  Sr. 
Eminent  Scholar  Chair  in 
Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts  at 
Florida  A&M  University 


Florida  A&M  University  enrolls  more  than  8,500  students  in 
Florida's  state  capital.  FAMU  is  one  of  our  nation's  leading  educational 
institutions  and  is  an  equal  opportunity/equal  access  university. 

FAMU s  School  of  Journalism,  Media  and  Graphic  Arts  is  nationally 
recognized,  and  its  Division  of  Journalism  was  the  first  at  an  historically 
black  university  to  be  nationally  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications. 

Florida  A&M  University  announces  the  opening  of  the  application  and 
nomination  period  for  the  Garth  C.  Reeves,  Sr.  Eminent  Scholar  Chair  in 
Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts.  This  $1  million  endowed  chair  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expose  Florida  A&M  University  students  and  faculty  to  persons 
of  substantial  scholarly  and/or  professional  accomplishment  through  resi¬ 
dent  participation  in  programs  of  the  FAMU  School  of  Journalism,  Media 
&  Graphic  Arts  for  periods  from  three  weeks  to  an  academic  semester  (16 
weeks)  or  longer.  Appointees  to  the  chair  should  represent  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  School’s  instructional  divisions  and  sequences — newspa¬ 
per  journalism,  broadcast  journalism,  magazine  production,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  photography,  graphic  design,  printing  manarcment,  and  printing 
production.  Appointments  will  alternate  b^ween  mvisions  and  among 
se^ences.  Salary  negotiable. 

Potential  appointees  may  be  identified  by  nomination  or  application. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  distributing  chair  appointments  to  repre¬ 
sent  variety  in  gender,  age,  race,  and  ethnic  origin. 

Qualifications: 

•  Candidates  must  be  able  to  relate  well  to  students  in 
teaching  and  leadership  roles. 

■  Appointees  should  have  achieved  substantial  status  in  their 
fields,  measured  by  such  factors  as  national  or  international 
prizes  or  awards,  scholarly  productivity,  creative 
productivity/expertise,  industry  or  academic  reputation,  and 
recognition  and  prestige.  ‘Substantial  status*  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  selection  committee,  mindful  of  the  specific 
needs  of  the  School’s  instructional  programs. 

Appointment  to  this  chair  will  be  in  the  fall  semester,  starting  in 
August.  Applications  or  nominations  should  be  submitted  to  arrive  at  the 
address  below  by  December  1, 1991  for  the  1992-93  academic  year. 
Nominators  should  supply  nominee  biographies  with  full  mailing 
addresses  and  phone  numbers.  Applicants  should  send  current  resumes. 
Nominations  for  this  chair  will  be  received  continually.  Please  write  to: 


Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Dean 

School  of  Journalism,  Media  &  Graphic  Arts 

108  Dacker  Hall 

Florida  AAM  University 

TaUahassee,  FL  32307 


JOURNALISM  CHAIR:  College  of 
Communication  invites  applications/ 
nominations  for  Journalism  Department 
Chair  position  available  August  1992. 
Position  carries  associate/full  professor 
rank  with  competitive,  negotiable 
salary.  Ph.D.  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Ideal  candidate  should 
have  demonstrated  leadership,  admini¬ 
strative  and  teaching  abilities  and 
experience;  record  of  scholarship;  and 
appreciation  of  department  teaching, 
research  and  service  mission.  Chief 
responsibilities  are  administration; 
teaching;  budgeting;  coordination  of 
academic  sequences,  departmental 
services  and  student  activities;  and 
continued  active  scholarship.  To  apply, 
nominate  or  obtain  information,  write: 
Dr.  Loy  A.  Singleton,  Journalism  Search 
Chair,  Box  870152,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0152.  Letter  of  application 
should  include  vita,  names  of  three 
references  and  any  supporting  mater¬ 
ials.  Inten/iew  selections  begin  January 
6.  1992.  The  University  of  Alabama  is 
AA/EOE.  Minorities  and  women  are 
especially  invited  to  apply. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1992. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  GRE  required.  Contact 
Dr.  Leonard  Tipton,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 

JOURNALISM.  Tenure-track  Assistant 
Professor.  Doctorate  and  three  years  of 
professional  experience  or  master’s  with 
considerable  professional  experience 
r^uired;  com^tent  to  teach  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Journalism,  News  Writing, 
Reporting,  Newspaper  Layout  and  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Editing,  and  possibly  Publica¬ 
tions.  Pending  administrative  approval. 
Send  application  letter,  resume,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to  Don 
Holliday,  Head,  Department  of  English, 
901  S.  National,  Springfield,  MO 
65804.  SMSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action, 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  catasory  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


Announdng  the  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism 
at  Florida  A&M  University, 

Division  of  Journalism 


Florida  A&M  University  enrolls  more  than  8,500  students  in  Florida's 
state  capital.  FAMU  is  one  of  our  nation's  leading  educational  institutions 
and  is  an  equal  opportunity/equal  access  university. 

FAMU s  &hool  of  Journalism,  Media  and  Graphic  Arts  is  nationally 
recomzed,  and  its  Division  of  Journalism  was  the  first  at  an  historically 
black  university  to  be  nationally  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications. 

Florida  A&M  University  seeks  an  exceptional  professional  or  educator 
to  fill  this  $1.75  million  endowed  eminent  scholar  chair  in  journalism. 

Best  candidates  will  meet  or  exceed  these  qualifications: 

•  A  minimum  of  10  years’  experience  in  increasingly  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  within  newspaper  or  broadcast  journalism.  However,  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  candi^tes  must  have  had  some  substantial  newspaper  journalism 
experience  in  their  backgrounds. 

•  Ability  to  identify  with  and  relate  well  to  students  in  teaching  and 
leadership  roles. 

•  Master’s  degree,  or  equivalent,  required. 

■  Some  successful  college-level  teaching  experience. 

•  A  wide  range  of  professional  contacts  in  media  industries,  newspa¬ 
pers  especially. 

•  Excellent  national/intemational  reputation. 

•  Ability  to  raise  additional  funding  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Kni^t 
Chair  and  affUiated  programs. 

«  Ability  to  set  an  excellent  example  for  students  and  faculty  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  knowledge,  business  drras  and  etiquette,  writing,  speaking, 
hunoor,  interpersonal  relationships. 

The  position  will  be  a  continuing  10-month  position.  The  tenure  status 
is  negotiable.  Starting  salary  will  be  up  to  $90,000  annually,  plus  fringes. 
Full-time  secretary  and  private  office  will  be  provided. 

The  holder  of  the  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism  will  take  oflice  in  August 
1992  and  be  expected  to  do  the  following,  some  in  coordination  with  a  fac¬ 
ulty  steering  committee  which  the  chair  will  head: 

•  Teach  three  courses  per  academic  year  and  a  coUoquium. 

•  Develop  a  thorough  professional  development  program  for  Florida 
A&M  University  journalism  majors. 

•  Develop  an  honors  proOTam  for  the  Division  of  Journalism. 

•  Attract  additional  mnds  for  the  enhancement  of  the  program. 

•  Monitor  student  progress  through  the  professional  development  pro¬ 
gram. 

All  qualified  candidates,  including  women  and  minorities,  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

Nominations/applications  with  resumes  should  be  received  by 
December  1  by: 

©Robert  M.  Ruggle^  Desui 

School  of  Journalism,  Meilia  &  Graphic  Arts 
106  Tucker  HaU 
Florida  AAM  University 
Tallahassee,  FL  32307 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM-MASS 
COMMUNICATION 
NEWS-EDITORIAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  H.H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  is  seeking 
two  assistant  professor: 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  (scholastic  journal¬ 
ism),  assistant  professor.  Person  must 
have  strong  desire  to  serve  high  school 
journalism  and  serve  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  Interscholastic 
Press  Association  headquartered  in  the 
School.  Required  teaching  in  news  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  photojournalism,  graphics 
or  typography  and  design.  Must  be 
computer  literate.  MA  required. 
Ph.D/ABD  preferred.  Some  experience 
teaching  high  school  journalism  and 
some  professional  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  required. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  (new  position), 
assistant  professor,  emphasis  on  news¬ 
paper  graphics,  photography,  design, 
typography  and  editing.  Secondary 
teaching  area  in  law,  history,  research, 
or  media  management.  Must  be  compu¬ 
ter  literate  and  qualified  to  advise 
graduate  students  and  supervise 
theses.  Must  have  demonstrated  poten¬ 
tial  for  good  teaching.  MA  required. 
Ph.D/ABD  preferred.  Substantial 
professional  experience  required. 

Salary,  teaching  responsibilities  and 
support  for  research  and  creative  activi¬ 
ty  are  very  competitive. 

Applications  will  be  reviewed  as  they 
are  received  and  continued  until  filled. 
Applicants  must  provide  (Da  letter  of 
application  that  provides  specifics  of 
their  teaching  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  and  describes  how  they  would 
expect  to  publish  or  engage  in  creative 
activity  as  a  faculty  member;  (2)  a  curri¬ 
culum  vitae;  and  (3)  three  letters  of 
reference.  All  materials  should  be  sent 

tO: 

Director 

School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
860  Van  VIeet  Oval,  Room  101 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73019 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Women  and  minorites  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply.  OU  has  a  policy  of 
being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dual¬ 
career  couples. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Executive  Director  sought  for  associa¬ 
tion  of  community  newspapers  in 
Washington  state.  Retirement  opens 
top  job  in  association  led  by  active, 
involved  board,  and  headquartered  in 
scenic,  livable  Seattle.  Letter  and 
resume,  by  Nov.  1,  to  WNPA  Search, 
3838  Stone  Way  North,  Seattle,  WA 

98103. _ 

Progranh  Director  •  Inland  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  seeks  applicant  with  journalism/ 
newspaper  management  skills  to  plan, 
market  and  supervise  seminars  and 
continuing  education  programs.  Broad 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry, 
ability  to  originate  and  manage  cost- 
effective  newspaper  training,  outgoing 
personality,  initiative,  perceptiveness, 
good  judgment  in  business  matters, 
perseverance,  experience  with  desktop 
publishing,  and  effective  communica¬ 
tions  skills  required.  Application  letter 
must  explain  qualifications  plus  resume 
and  five  work-related  references: 
Meribeth  Catania,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  LaCrosse  Tribune,  401  N. 
Third  St.,  LaCrosse,  Wl  54601.  Appli¬ 
cation  Deadline:  Nov.  8.  Salary  Range: 
Mid-Forties. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ISRAEL 

We  are  looking  for  a  General  Manager 
for  a  daily  newspaper  in  Israel. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  published 
a  daily  newspaper  (circulation  under 
30,000). 

Please  submit  your  resume  to  Box 
1000,  West  Frankfort,  Illinois,  USA 
62896. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ 

ASST  PUBLISHER 

Successful,  award-winning  Zone  1 
weekly  newspaper  (15,000  plus  circu¬ 
lation)  seeks  motivated,  self-starter. 
Must  have  experience  in,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of,  ad  sales,  circulation  and 
production.  Candidate  must  love  to  sell. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  All 
inquiries  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Please  send  resume  and  short  letter 
describing  yourself.  Box  5540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOLID  opportunity  for  energetic  and 
qualified  GENERAL  MANAGER  at  a 
small  midwestern  daily  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation,  circulation  close  to  10,000. 
Send  resume.  Box  5541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALES 

Advertising  Sales  Manager  wanted  to 
take  charge  at  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  Maine.  We  are  a  24k  circula¬ 
tion  alternative  newsweekly  based  in 
Portland,  and  we  are  gaining  market 
share  during  this  recession:  one  daily 
has  closed,  the  other  is  down  26%,  the 
radio  stations  are  slashing  rates  ~  but 
our  display  sales  have  DOUBLED  during 
the  past  18  months. 

Your  mission  is  to  double  them  again. 
You  must  be  a  top  salesperson  with 
years  of  media  experience.  Pay  starts  at 
$30k  and  grows  as  fast  as  sales  do:  a 
vvinner  could  earn  $50k.  Write:  Sales 
Leader  Search,  Casco  Bay  Weekly, 
551A  Congress  St.,  Portland,  ME 
0410k 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Director  needed  tor  excellent  70,000 
daily  operation  in  very  attractive  city  in 
Zone  3.  Must  show  excellent  leader¬ 
ship,  motivation  skills  with  proven  sales 
results  and  experience.  Must  be 
committed  to  state  of  the  art  marketing 
techniques.  Learners  and  loafers  need 
not  apply.  Provide  complete  salary 
history,  and  references  with  first  letter. 
Contact  Box  5546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALES  PERSON  to  sell 
and  write  promo  stories  for  customers. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  2X  a  week 
Detroit  area  newspaper.  Call  (313) 
584-4000.  Ask  for  Frank  or  Mike. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Want  to  beat  up  a  shopper?  West  Texas 
daily  with  31,(100  circulation  needs  an 
experienced,  hardworking  individual 
who  can  handle  all  aspects  of  classified 
management,  including  selling, 
budgeting,  training  and  motivating.  We 
are  a  Freedom  Newspaper  with  great 
benefits  such  as  40 IK  and  pension 
plan.  Competitive  salary  plus  MBO. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Lori  Ellington,  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  PO  Box  295f,  Odessa  TX  79760 
or  fax  (915)  334-8671. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Aggressive  sales  leader  needed  to 
supervise  six  person  staff.  Individual 
will  work  with  ad  director  in  planning 
and  training.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Box  5548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Direct  retail  sales  staff  including 
national  and  classified  display  at 
45,000  daily  in  southern  California. 
Requires  a  resourceful  hands-on-profes- 
sional  with  sales  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  market.  Great 
opportunity  in  a  Tribune  Co.  newspaper 
offering  competitive  salary,  bonus, 
ESOP,  401 K  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  Advocate,  207 
East  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025. _ 

DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 
NEW  JERSEY 

Want  Ad  Press,  part  of  United  News¬ 
papers,  a  major  international  publishing 
group,  requires  an  experienced  sales 
manager  with  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  New  Jersey  automotive  ad  market. 
We  publish  2  all  advertising  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weeklies  which  between  them 
carry  over  100  pages  of  display  and  over 
9,000  private  ads  each  week. 

With  6  outside  and  10  inside  sales 
people  you  will  need  excellent  people 
and  training  skills.  If  you  can  combine 
this  with  enthusiasm,  the  ability  and 
desire  to  lead  from  the  front,  offer  inspi¬ 
ration  and  have  the  discipline  to  do 
things  now  not  tomorrow,  you  are  the 
person  we  are  looking  for. 

We  offer  a  salary  of  $40K-$45K  plus 
bonus  and  commission,  family  medical, 
401(k)  plan  and  excellent  promotion 
prospects.  Send  or  fax  resume  to  Derek 
Bolton,  Publisher,  Want  Ad  Press,  120 
North  Central  Ave.,  Ramsey,  NJ 
07446.  Fax  (201)  327-3347. 


RETAIL  MANAGER/CONSULTANT 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  exper¬ 
ienced  pro  to  build,  train  and  inspire 
staff,  and  help  sell  our  weekly  shopper 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  We  are  a 
long  established  highly  successful 
weekly  group  in  an  upscale  area  of 
Brooklyn,  NY.  This  is  a  temporary  full¬ 
time  position  ideal  for  a  consultant  with 
proven  track  record  in  shopper  develop¬ 
ment.  Full  details  to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


TELEMARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Major  Metro  seeks  enthusiastic,  exper¬ 
ienced,  creative  person  to  direct  large 
Retail  and  Classified  Telephone  Depart¬ 
ments.  We  are  looking  for  someone  with 
innovative  methods  to  improve  our 
effectiveness  in  today's  economy. 
Excellent  salary  and  incentive  program. 
Applicant  should  possess  a  successful 
management  work  history.  Box  5542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS  DESIGNER  -  The  Maui 
News,  a  19,000  PM  daily,  needs  an 
experienced  graphics  designer.  This  is  a 
new  position  at  a  privately  owned, 
progressive  award-winning  newspaper 
that  offers  Guild  wages  and  benefits. 
Traditional  and  computer  art  skills,  and 
at  least  two  years  of  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper  required.  Page-design 
skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  to  Roy  Tana¬ 
ka,  News  Editor,  The  Maui  News,  100 
Mahalani  St.,  Wailuku,  HI  96793.  No 
phone  calls,  please. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Post-Star  seeks  a  graphic  artist  to 
head  up  our  nine-person  art/typesetting 
staff.  Position  is  liaison  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Management  experience  helpful. 
Macintosh-Quark  experience  a  qiust. 
Applicant  must  be  creative,  but  dead¬ 
line  oriented.  Attractive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  and  salary  requirements  to  Sam 
Gayle,  Production  Manager,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  New 
York  12801. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


AREA  SUPERVISOR 
Investor's  Business  Daily  has  position 
avaiiabie  for  a  Circuiation  Area  Supervi¬ 
sor  based  In  its  Dallas  branch  office. 
Entails  supervision  of  home/office  deliv¬ 
ery,  single  copy  operations  and  related 
sales.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  self¬ 
starter  able  to  produce  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  environment.  Travel  involved. 
College  Degree  required.  If  you're  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  with  us,  please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Doug  Stone,  Investor's  Business  Daily 
Western  Region,  11751  Mississippi 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE? 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
marketing  savvy  CD  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  home  delivery,  promotion, 
office  systems  and  single  copy  for  a 
progressive  newspaper  company.  Only 
w  nners  need  apply.  Salary,  bonus  and 
opportunity.  Prefer  Zones  1  &  2  applic¬ 
ants.  Box  5539.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  circulation  profes¬ 
sional  to  run  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  report  directly  to  the 
publisher.  We're  a  20,000  circulation 
six-day  daily  in  Zone  2.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  MBO,  401(k)  and 
great  quality  of  life.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER, 
Zone  3,  mid-size  paper  needs  circula¬ 
tion  sales  manager.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Great  area  to  live. 
Respond  to  Box  5531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive 
circulation  manager  in  competitive 
suburban  market.  Send  resume  to 
Bruce  Buchanan,  Olathe  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  130,  Olathe,  KS  66061. 


MONTHLY  BUSINESS  TABLOIDS 
Ambitious  entrepreneur  who  wants  to 
eat  what  he  kills.  Your  ideal  position 
would  span  all  phases  of  both  paid  and 
requester  programs.  We  publish  an 
18,000  regional  and  50,000  national. 
Readers  are  lawyers,  but  content  is 
about  management.  Offices  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul.  Resume  to  C.  Carman, 
Illinois  Legal  Times,  420  W.  Grand, 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN: 
The  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  Tokyo, 
Japan  based  daily  newspaper  for  the 
military  communi^  in  the  Pacific  rim, 
needs  an  experienced  technician  to 
assist  in  the  hardware  and  software 
maintenance  of  a  PC  based  editorial 
system.  ATEX,  IBM  and  Macintosh  PC, 
typesetter  and  laserprinter  hardware 
experience  preferred.  Local  area 
networks,  wire  service  news  bureau, 
and  photo/graphics  communications 
experience  desired.  Compensation 
includes  starting  pay  of  $28,000  per 
year  plus  post  allowance  and  supplied 
housing  or  a  housing  allowance.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  access  to  military  shopping, 
medical  and  recreational  facilities  as 
well  as  family  travel  privileges  around 
the  Pacific.  Local  school  are  available. 
Apply  by  sending  Department  of  Army 
Form  3433,  available  at  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  and  a  narrative  describing 
experience.  If  application  form  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  22  November  1991. 
Contact  Civilian  Personnel  Manager, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002, 
APO  AP  96337-0010. 


Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools. 
Romans  1:22 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADD  $23  per  insertion 
Paymont  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wantod  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.1S  per  line,  per  Issue 

3  weeks  —  S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 


1  week  —  $3  95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  I  ne.  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  I  ne.  per  Issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  pei  I  ne.  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4,25  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spoces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  A3BREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  Issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  Illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  Insertion:  1  time, 
S05;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times.  S75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  ratos  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Name . 


Company 
Address  _ 
City - 


State  — 
Zip _ 


Phone 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ABOVE  AVERAGE? 

Send  us  news  clips  that  show  you're  a 
clear  thinker.  Show  us  features  that 
prove  you're  interested  in  life.  The 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  has  room  on 
its  excellent  staff  for  one  entry-level 
bureau  reporter.  Send  your  resume  and 
clips  to  Rex  Rhoades,  Managing  Editor, 
314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH 
44870.  Applicants  from  Ohio  and 
surrounding  states  only.  Salary  scale: 
$285  to  $325. 


Aggressive  reporter  with  at  least  3  years 
experience  in  business  news  sought  by 
the  Phoenix  Gazette.  We're  looking  for  a 
motivated  reporter  to  cover  real  estate 
in  Arizona,  ucellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references  and  your  best 
clips  to:  Marian  Lucas,  Business  Editor, 
The  Phoenix  Gazette,  PO  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
frequently  seeks  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  to  fill  various  positions  among  the 
New  England  Press  Association's  350 
newspaper  members.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  NEPA,  PO  Box 
820,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA  02123. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Needed  immediately.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  stating  salary  requirements 
to  Jim  Small,  Editor,  Hickory  Daily 
Record,  PO  Box  968,  Hickory,  Nc 
28603. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  to  work 
Sunday  through  Thursday  for  our  9,500 
circulation  daily  AM  newspaper.  One 
year  daily  editing  and  layout  experience 
and  a  college  degree  including  journal¬ 
ism  required.  Resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to:  BetN  Rath, 
Managing  Editor,  Wyoming  Tribune- 
Eagle,  702  W.  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne, 
WY82001. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  Assigns  reporters 
to  stories  and  supervises  development 
of  stories  by  allocating  reporter  time. 
Coordinates  coverage  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  avoid  duplication  or  gaps  in 
coverage.  Edits  copy  for  content,  struc¬ 
ture  and  language  and  makes  or 
suggests  changes  in  text.  Participates 
in  editorial  committee  decisions  on 
news  value  of  stories  and  emphasis  to 
be  given.  40  hrs/wk.  Bachelor's  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  English.  8  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  8  years  related  Reporting 
and  Editorial  experience.  $776/wk.  to 
$970/wk.  Apply  at  the  Texas  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission,  Houston,  Texas  or 
send  resume  to  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission,  TEC  Building,  Austin, 
TX  78778.  Job  Order  #ft42814. 
Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Employer. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  for  quality 
daily  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Exper¬ 
ience  helpful,  but  will  consider  bright 
grad  with  relevant  academic  training. 
Write:  Vacancy,  c/o  Editor,  The  Repub¬ 
lican,  Pottsville,  PA  17901. 


BUSINESS/FARM  REPORTER 
The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is  looking  for  a 
person  to  cover  the  farm  beat  on  a  daily 
basis  and  contribute  to  a  Business 
Monthly  position.  This  is  a  new  position 
on  a  reorganized  business  desk.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Pat  Kinney,  Assis¬ 
tant  City  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO 
Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  editor  to 
handle  news  and  feature  pages.  Strong 
editing,  headlTne  writing  and  layout 
skills.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  daily 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to:  Dermot  Cole,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  TO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Florence  (SC)  Morning  News,  a 
33,000  circulation  AM,  is  searching  for 
a  (iity  Editor  who  demands  excellence 
and  knows  how  to  get  It.  Our  10-repor^ 
ter  local  news  operation  needs  a  news¬ 
room  executive  who  can  make  assign¬ 
ments,  edit  copy  quickly  and  crispy, 
handle  readers  with  tact  and  respect-in 
short,  help  us  as  we  make  our  paper  one 
of  the  nation's  best.  We  are  part  of  a 
vital  promote-from-within  chain  -  our 
past  two  CE's  are  now  editors  of  their 
own  dailies.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be 
a  city  editor  or  managing  editor  of  a 
small  daily.  Applicants  should  1)  fax 
their  resume  to  us  at  (803)  661-6558. 
then  2)  mail  a  resume,  references, 
salary  history  and  work  samples  to: 
Darren  Drevik,  Managing  Editor,  Flor¬ 
ence  Morning  News,  box  100528,  Flor¬ 
ence.  SC  29501.  EOE. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Our  7-day  newspaper  seeks  a  desk  chief 
who  can  make  words  and  pictures  come 
together  in  interesting  ways.  He  or  she 
should  enjoy  copy  desk  work  and  work¬ 
ing  with  copy  editors,  and  understand 
the  difference  between  managing  and 
reacting,  striving  for  the  former.  We 
want  someone  who  will  invest  in  train¬ 
ing  staffers  to  sharpen  editing  skills  and 
improve  page  designs.  Familiarity  with 
electronic  page  production  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  materials  to  John 
Moore,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbury,  PA  17801. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Mix  Buck  Rogers  pagination,  Front  Page 
editing  skills  and  daily  hustle  and  what 
do  you  have?  The  best  copy  editing  job 
in  northwest  Missouri.  We  need  an 
experienced  editor  (3-4  years)  with 
advanced  copy  desk  skills  for  our  high 
tech  operation.  This  is  the  No.  2  job  on 
a  7-person  desk.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  George  J.  Lockwood,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  St.  Joseph  News-Press/ 
Gazette,  Box  29,  St.  Joseph,  MO 
64502. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  be  able  to  do  it  all 
-  page  design,  bright  headlines,  tight 
editing  of  wire  and  staff  copy,  solid 
story  selection.  Pagination,  AP  Leaf  or 
Macintosh  experience  a  plus.  Prefer  2 
years'  experience.  The  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is 
a  65,000  daily,  83,000  Sunday  AM 
Duluth,  a  city  or  85,000  on  Lake  Super¬ 
ior,  offers  an  urban  setting  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  outdoors  of  Northeastern 
Minnesota.  Our  summers  are  fantastic 
and  our  winters  aren't  THAT  bad.  Send 
resume,  clips,  page  layouts  to:  Holly 
Gruber,  PO  Box  169000,  Duluth,  MN 
55816-9000. 


EDITOR 

An  "alive"  editor  wanted  to  motivate, 
inspire,  lead  a  staff  of  11  for  six  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspapers. 

The  hands-on  editor  must  have  a 
commitment  to  community  journalism, 
quality;  the  drive  to  excel;  the  skills  to 
edit;  the  vision  to  create,  grow;  and  the 
desire  and  experience  to  train  staff. 

We  have  a  new  building,  new  presses, 
new  equipment  -  and  more  of  the  latest 
in  computer  technology  will  arrive 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  to  move  us 
into  the  21st  Century  now  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  an  excellent  salary, 
benefit  package. 

Three  years  experience  as  an  editor  a 
pre-requisite.  Send  resume,  sample 
layouts,  editorial  clips  to  Edith  Hughes, 
Executive  Editor,  Gateway  Publications, 
610  Beatty  Road,  Monroeville,  PA 
15146. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Independent  publishers  for  the  military 
community  seek  editor  for  a  high  quality 
80,000-plus  four-color  weekly  tabloid. 
Musts:  Strong  success  record  improving 
editorial  products,  leading  and  motivat¬ 
ing  editors  and  reporters,  understand¬ 
ing  a  unique  readership.  Some  military 
background  (esp.  Navy)  desirable. 
Proven  and  extensive  editorial  success 
(newspaper  or  magazine)  essential.  This 
is  a  senior  management  position  with  a 
50-year-old  stable  publisher  situated  in 
northern  Virginia.  Send  cover  letter, 
detailed  resume  and  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  tO;  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company,  Attn.: 
Human  Resources,  EP-10  6883 
Commercial  Drive,  Springfield,  VA 
22159  M/F/HA/. 

EDITOR 

Medium  size  daily  seeks  talented, 
experienced  journalist  to  be  editor  and 
lead  the  paper  towards  excellence. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  news 
staff  and  overseeing  editorial  page. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate,  inspire  and 
lead  staff.  Must  be  well  rounded  with 
skills  in  strategic  planning,  marketing, 
readership,  visual  presentation,  person¬ 
nel  and  budgeting.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectations  to  Box  5545,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER 
Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens,  New 
York  seeks  self-starter  to  edit  and  report 
local  news.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Steven  Blank,  Queens  Publishing 
Corp.,  214-11  41st  Avenue,  Bayside, 
NY  11361. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Mac  whiz  needed  to  take  reins  of  small 
Zone  9  daily  and  help  lead  team  of 
young  crusading  reporters.  Our  bold, 
never  boring  style  defies  tradition  and 
has  earned  us  national  recognition.  Box 
5536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

New  England  weekly  group  seeks 
hands-on  editor  for  two  award-winning 
regional  weeklies  dedicated  to  in-deoth, 
issue-oriented  coverage  of  historic 
seacoast  area.  Successful  candidate 
will  be  able  to  think  long  term  while 
managing  the  details  and  motivating  an 
experienced  staff  of  four.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  background  required,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Quark  Express  and  Macintosh 
based  publishing  software  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Seacoast  Sunday,  1  Merrill 
Industrial  Drive,  Unit  206,  Hampton, 

NH  03842. _ 

EDITORS/WRITERS: 

Open  try-outs 

PREVENTION,  America’s  leading 
magazine  of  health  and  fitness,  is  look¬ 
ing  to  add  to  its  stable  of  freelance  or 
in-resident  writers  and  editors. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced  people.  From  Culinary  arts  to 
medical  breakthroughs,  abdominal 
crunches  to  cognition,  we  are  America's 
Family  Health  Coach  (TM).  To  try  out  for 
Prevention's  winning  team,  send 
resume  and  best  samples  of  lively  writ¬ 
ing  or  editing  to: 

Mark  Bricklin,  V.P. 

PREVENTION  MAGAZINE 
33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


GOVERNMENT  REPORTER  -  The  Maui 
News,  a  19,000  PM  daily,  needs  an 
experienced  government  reporter.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  at  least  two  years  of 
daily  experience  on  a  local  government 
beat.  This  is  a  privately  owned,  progres¬ 
sive  award-winning  newspaper  that 
offers  Guild  wages  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  David  Hoff,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Maui  News,  1(30  Mahalani  St., 
Wailuku,  HI  96793.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


VWD-Vereinigte  Wirtschaftsdienste  GmbH,  a 
leading  European  economic  and  financial  news 
agency,  has  a  vacancy  for 


Reporters 


based  in  New  York  and  Washington  to  cover 
commodities  and  agriculture.  Applicants  must 
have  previous  reporting  experience  in  this  field. 
Previous  newswire  experience  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  skills  would  be  an  advantage. 

This  growing  news  organization  offers  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunities. 

Applications  with  CVs  can  be  sent  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Gabriele  Gutscher  at  the  address 
below. 


VWD-German  Economic  News 
866  United  Nations  Plaza,  Suite  4018,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
Tel.:  (212)  838  7440  •  Fax:(212)7529435 


FINE  ARTS  AND  MUSIC  WRITER 
An  excellent  professional  opportunity 
with  A  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNINIS 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER.  We  seek 
college  level  training  in  music,  art. 
drama  or  closely  related  fields.  3-5 
years  of  newspaper  experience  is 
preferred.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Birmingham 
News,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 

Monthly  magazine  BUSINESS  MEXICO 
in  Mexico  City  seeks  the  following: 
EDITOR  -  Editing,  writing,  content  deci¬ 
sions  and  production  coordination. 
Qualifications:  experience,  bilingual 
Eng./Span.  Fulltime.  STAFF  WRITER/ 
ASSOC.  EDITOR  -  research  and  writing 
on  business  related  issues  in  Mexico. 
Copy  editing.  Qualifications:  experi¬ 
ence,  bilingual  Eng./Span.  Fulltime. 
GOOD  SALARY  &  BENEFITS.  Contact: 
Diane  Hernandez,  (525)  705-0995, 
American  Chamber  of  (Commerce  of 
Mexico,  Lucerna  #78,  Col.  Juarez, 
06600  Mexico.  DF  MEXICO.  Send 
resume  to  FAX  011-525-703-2911. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  news  judgment  balances  public 
right  to  know  with  individual  concerns 
for  fairness.  Maintaining  this  balance 
preserves  journalistic  credibility.  The 
news  editor  position  at  an  under  - 
50,000  Zone  2  daily  can  be  the  spot  for 
someone  who  can  keep  the  balance. 
Supervise  reporters  and  night  copy 
desk;  report  to  editor.  Salary  start  low 
$30s.  Box  5532,  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWS  EDITOR:  Small  daily  in  northern 
Illinois  seeks  professional,  creative 
journalist  to  help  progressive  news¬ 
room.  Job  involves  strong  copy  editing, 
layout,  county  government  and  general 
reporting.  2nd  in  command  of  editorial 
staff.  Pf5l  daily  Mon.  -  Sat.,  5  1/2  day 
week.  Fringes  include  health  insurance, 
vacation,  holidays,  sick  time.  Join  a 
paper  that's  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
changing,  growing  community.  Send 
letter  giving  background  and  education, 
clips  and  references  to  Kathy  Sterhenc, 
Belvidere  Daily  Republican,  401  Whit¬ 
ney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  IL  61008. 

PAGINATION  COPY  EDITOR 

Looking  for  a  change?  Want  to  work  with 
a  real  team  on  a  growing  newspaper? 
We're  collecting  resumes  from  copy 
editors  with  pagination  experience.  The 
successful  candidates  will  show  strong 
editing  skills  and  a  flair  for  the  uncoven- 
tional  headline.  An  eye  for  sparkling 
design  is  a  plus.  We're  an  award¬ 
winning  48,000  AM  in  the  Midwest 
with  excellent  benefits  and  competitive 
salaries.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  headline  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  to:  Box  5549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  The  Waterloo  Courier,  a 
50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is 
looking  for  a  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  a  five-county  area  on  its 
four-person  regional  desk.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Amy  Gades,  Assistant  City 
Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540, 
Waterloo,  lA  50704.  Midwest  applic- 
ants  preferred. _ 

ZONE  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000  AM 
daily  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  a  motivated,  versatile  writer/ 
editor  to  help  launch  and  produce  a 
weekly  zoned  section.  The  position  will 
be  split  between  copy  editing/layout 
and  writing.  Familiarity  with  pagination 
a  plus.  The  Daily  Record  is  the  No.  1 
paper  in  a  competitive  growing  market 
50  miles  north  of  Baltimore.  Send 
resume  and  layouts  to  Managing  Editor, 
York  Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial 
Highway,  York,  PA  17402.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  for  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  the  daily  newspaper 
in  Alaska’s  second  largest  city.  Must 
have  strong  spot  news  skills.  Must  be 
accurate  and  fast  on  deadline.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Dan 
Joling,  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fair¬ 
banks,  AK  99707. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking 
applicants  for  sports  copy  editor.  Broad 
sports  knowledge  required,  two  years' 
experience  preferred.  Candidates  need 
editing,  headline  writing,  layout,  and 
agate  skills  plus  desire  to  work  into  slot. 
Knowledge  of  Big  Ten  and  Big  Eight 
sports  helpful.  Apply  by  mail  to:  David 
Westphal,  Managing  Editor,  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  Box  957,  Des  Moines, 
lA  50304. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  21,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in  Michi¬ 
gan's  Thumb.  News  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphy  a  plus.  Feature  writing  ability  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  The  County  Press,  PO  Box  220, 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446. 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

Experienced  person  needed  to  super¬ 
vise  ATEX  and  PC  editorial  operations  at 
major  metro  newspaper,  including 
implementation  of  latest  systems. 
Technical  proficiency  and  excellent 
supervisory  skills  essential.  Editing 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  tO:  Box 
5544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKEND  EDITOR.  Minimum  3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Must  be  hard¬ 
working,  organized,  careful  about 
details.  Position  requires  editing  all 
facets  of  award-winning,  9,000  circula¬ 
tion  twice-weekly.  Beautiful  Columbia 
County,  NY.  Albany  1  hr,  NYC  2,  Boston 
3.  $30,000/yr.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Publisher,  The  Independent,  Box  246, 
Hillsdale,  NY  12529. 

WEEKLY  English-language  financial 
newspaper  in  Mexico  (Jity  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  experienced,  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporters  and  other  editorial 
staff.  Mail  or  fax  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  El  Financiero  International, 
Lago  Bolsena  176,  Col.  Anahuac 
11590,  Mexico  D.F.;  fax  (011-525) 
531-8420. _ 

_ FREELANCE _ 

Reporters/Photographers  to  submit  arti¬ 
cles  on  plastic  Scale  Modeling.  From 
Hobbyist  to  industry.  All  Zones.  Ameri¬ 
can  Modeling  News,  PO  Box  1446, 
Raleigh,  NC  27602-1446. 

_ JOURNALISM _ 

MINORITY  FELLOWSHIP  IN 

URBAN  JOURNALISM 

Talented,  aggressive  minority  journalist 
wanted  for  a  Minority  Fellowship  in 
Urban  Journalism  at  The  Chicago 
Reporter.  One-year  fellowship  includes 
a  full-time  reporting  position  with  the 
award-winning  investigative  monthly 
and  post-graduate  coursework.  Minimal 
requirements:  Bachelor’s  degree;  full¬ 
time  reporting  experience;  good  news 
judgment;  and  strong  interest  in  urban 
affairs  and  investigative  reporting. 
Competitive  salary  and  good  benefits. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  5  clips  tO: 
Laura  Washington,  Editor,  The  Chicago 
Reporter,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chica¬ 
go,  IL  60603.  (312)  427-4830. 

No  one  can  make  you  feel 
inferior  without  your  con¬ 
sent. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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For  Print  and  Broadcast  Journalists 
THE  KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  for  1992-93. 
The  program  leads  to  a  master’s 
degree.  Fellows  appointed  receive  full 
tuition  plus  a  living  stipend  to  spend 
one  calendar  year  on  campus.  Course 
work  includes  seminars  in  journalism 
and  a  wide  selection  in  the  liberal  arts. 
A  reporting  trip  to  Washington  is 
included.  Applicants  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  three  or 
more  years’  full  time  experience  in 
public  affairs  reporting.  Minority  and 
third  world  candidates  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Application  deadline  is  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1992;  priority  is  given  to  those 
who  apply  by  December  31.  Classes 
begin  in  September.  For  applications, 
contact  Mike  Masterson,  Director,  write 
or  phone:  Kiplinger  Program,  School  of 
Journalism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  ISth  Ave., 
Columbus,  OH  43210  (614)  292-9087 
or  292-2607. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  seeking 
an  Assistant  Product  Distribution  Mana¬ 
ger  with  extensive  insert  knowledge  on 
SLS  and  1572p  equipment.  Five  years’ 
supervisory  experience  preferred,  must 
be  a  highly  motivated  self-starter  who  is 
concerned  with  quali^  and  productivi¬ 
ty.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  tO:  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95120.  Employment  Manager. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 

We  need  the  best  marketing/promotion 
expert  in  the  industry  to  help  improve 
our  sales  and  market  share  via  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  You  should  be 
strong  in  developing  ad  campaigns, 
media  planning,  report  writing,  presen¬ 
tation  making,  budgeting,  and  strategic 
Dianning.  'rou  must  be  a  creative 
genius.  No  wimps  need  apply  -  our 
:ompetitive  battle  is  one  of  the  toughest 
in  the  country.  If  you  are  currently  doing 
a  great  job  of  directing  marketing  and 
oromotion  at  any  paper  of  less  than 
1 50,000  circulation,  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  learn  more  about  this  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  earn¬ 
ings  history  tO:  Bob  Kellagher,  The 
Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  18711. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
Denver’s  #1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali¬ 
fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
controls,  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
Idab,  FMC,  AGV,  and  Western  Lith 
equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
Employee  Relations  Department 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 
(303)  892-5173 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER  for  ad  services, 
composing  and  camera  departments. 
Experienced  management  position  with 
Camex  ad  system  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Letter  and  resume  to  Sarasota 
Herald  Tribune,  c/o  Operations  Direc¬ 
tor,  PO  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  34230. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

The  pre-press  services  supervisor  is 
responsible  for  supervising  the  input¬ 
ting,  typesetting,  pasteup  and  disoatch 
sen/ices  for  our  advertising  customers 
and  the  pasteup  services  for  our  editor¬ 
ial  customers.  This  position  supenrises 
dayside  and  nightside  operations. 

We  require  flexibility,  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  other  departments.  The  successful 
candidate  will  possess  the  ability  to 
mancige  multiple  priorities  and  dead¬ 
lines  within  a  fast-paced  environment. 

We  need  an  individual  who  will  develop 
and  lead  the  pre-press  team  to  success 
through  top-notch  quality  services  and 
products  for  our  customers. 

If  you  meet  these  criteria  and  have  a 
desire  for  the  challenges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  being  a  key  member  of  a  success¬ 
ful  team,  we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

Submit  a  letter  outlining  how  you  would 
define  the  role  of  the  pre-press  depart¬ 
ment  along  with  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  by  10-25-91  to: 

Terri  Kuhle 
Herald  &  Review 
601  E.  William  St. 

Decatur,  IL  62523 


PRESSMEN 

Major  midwest  communications  firm 
seeks  experienced  Pressmen.  Five  years 
offset  press  experience  in  newspaper 
environment  required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  hourly  rate,  and 
an  exceptional  benefits  package.  (Quali¬ 
fied  applicants  may  send  their  resume 
to: 

Box  5526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employe' 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

•  ADMINISTRATIVE 

THEY  MADE  AN  OFFER  I  COULDN’T 
REFUSE!  Carolina  publisher  just  sold 
his  community  newspaper,  now  ooking 
tor  good  opportunity  in  family-oriented 
area.  Excellent  experience  in  producing 
profitable,  respected  community  news¬ 
papers.  Investment  opportunities  also 
considered.  Box  5551,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

DYNAMIC  GRAPHIC  ARTIST  with  4 
years  freelance  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  art  director.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  may  include  illust'ation, 
design,  Macintosh  (215)  925-6301. 


MACINTOSH  INFOGRAPHIC  SPECIAL¬ 
IST  MacDraw  expert  looking  tor  posi¬ 
tion  at  graphic  oriented  publication. 
Fast,  clean  locator  maps,  charts,  graphs 
for  breaking  news  my  favorite  Broad 
Macintosh  backgrouno  includes  set-up, 
maintenance,  networking,  instruction. 
Much  experience  in  ad  composition  and 
promotional  material.  Samples,  resume 
and  cover  on  request.  Box  5547,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  10  years 
experience  seeking  position  with  small 
to  medium  daily.  Able  to  cut  expenses 
and  increase  circulation.  Zone  1,  2  or 
3.  Box  5525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

Business  journalist  seeks  posi- 

tion  with  daily,  weekly,  newsletter  or 
trade.  6  years  writin^editing  experi- 
ence.  Andy  (203)  646-7106. 


Encyclopedia  editor,  38  years  old,  15 
years  experience,  employee  of  the  year. 
Also  experienced  sports  editor.  Seeks 
move  to  Pacific  Northwest.  Will  consid¬ 
er  any  media.  Box  5513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  TEMPLE  U  GRAD 
with  two  years  free-lancing  experience 
looking  for  an  entry-level  staff  reporter 
or  copy  editor  position  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Experienced  in  business,  gener¬ 
al  assignment,  beat,  and  entertainment 
writing.  Clips  from  major  east  coast 
newspapers  available  upon  request. 
Currently  free-lancing  in  Hawaii.  Will 
relocate. 

Call  Chris  Brennan,  (808)  922-5416. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FOR  84  YEARS 

UPl  has  served  the  news  industry. 

We,  the  reporters,  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers  of  UPl  are  proud  of  that 
history  and  that  service. 

Many  of  us  now  face  layoffs  or 
management  decisions  that  make  it 
impossible  to  continue  that  tradi¬ 
tion  with  integrity. 

We  offer  talent,  experience,  dedica¬ 
tion,  grit  and  loyalty  and,  regretfully, 
we  now  seek  new  professional 
homes  where  those  attributes  are 
valued. 

After  84  years  of  hearing  from  us  on 
your  pages,  give  us  a  call... 

UPl  EMPLOYEE  JOB  BANK 

Independently  operated  by  UPl  staffers 

Your  replies  will  be  made  available 
to  all  interested  UPl  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers  and  broadcast 
ers. 

Call;  (703)  765-2909 

Write:  Job  Bank 
4410  Flintstone  Rd. 
Alexandria,  YA  22306 


EXPERIENCED  WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  position  with  weekly  or  will 
consider  reporter  position  with  daily. 
B&W  photo  experience.  Will  relocate. 
Ellis  Badon,  PO  Box  371,  Elkin,  N(i 
28621.  1-(919)  835-6081. 

I  did  the  Murphy  Brown  thing.. .only  my 
employer  wasn’t  as  daring.  Baby  is  one 
year  old  now  and  mom,  also  award¬ 
winning  writer,  editor  is  looking  for 
long-term  home  in  good  community. 
Versatile  talents,  dedication,  ability  to 
motivate.  Will  manage  small  newsroom 
(6  years  experience),  be  city  editor, 
section  editor  or  reporting  socialist. 
MA  in  medical  writing.  International 
experience.  Prefer  northeast,  middle 
Atlantic,  early  ’92  or  now.  (904) 
253-4676. 


NO  FLUFF  -  TALENTED  FOUR  YEAR 
PRO  (experience  covering  crime, 
government,  politics)  seeks  a  daily 
reporting  job  that  will  allow  me  to 
concentrate  on  writing  in-depth  hard 
news.  Quality  guaranteed.  Call  Tom, 
(302)  734-1127. 


PRO-COPY  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  17 
years  experience,  want  Daily  or  weekly, 
call  Jim  (405)  224-1640. 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
13,000  Minnesota  morning  daily  seeks 
same  at  small  to  large-sized  daily  in 
college  town  in  any  zone.  Would  also 
enjoy  opportunity  to  be  sports  writer 
should  opening  exist.  Top  references, 
.top  writing  and  layout  skills. 

Call  (507)  359-1905. 
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ving  reproduction  quality;  reducing 
newsprint  waste  and  preventative  press 
maintenance  programs.  A  deadline 
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ment  and  technical  skills.  Box  5516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Sexist  language  in  the  press 


By  P.J.  Corso 

As  part  of  a  gender  communica¬ 
tions  class  1  teach,  1  ask  students  to 
look  for  current  examples  of  sexist 
language  in  the  press.  I  inevitably  find 
myself  in  a  very  unnatural  grip-and- 
grin  pose  when  I  collect  the  clips  that 
prove  the  print  industry  is  oftentimes 
guilty  on  this  count. 

Each  semester,  students  round  up 
plenty  of  examples,  and  I  tell  myself 
that  either  they  have  worked  over¬ 
time  thumbing  through  stacks  and 
racks  of  periodicals  or  sexist  language 
is  as  easily  spotted  in  print  today  as 
Volkswagen  Beetles  were  on  the 
highways  in  the  ’60s. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  what 
they  found: 

•  A  sports  piece  noting  that  the 
first  female  college  baseball  player 
was  a  reserve  “first  baseman"  for  the 
team  {USA  Today,  June  6,  1991). 

•  An  election  article  describing 
one  of  the  candidates  as  a  “house¬ 
wife”  and  in  the  second  reference 
calling  her  “Mrs.  — ”  (Pittsburgh 
Press,  June  21,  1991). 

•  A  story  ofthe  Voyager  2’s  launch 
and  how  its  “sister  ship”  was  fired 
into  space”  (San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Aug.  21,  1989). 

In  about  the  same  number  of  words 
as  a  lead  sentence,  these  phrases  col¬ 
lectively  have  ignored  and  down- 

(Corso  teaches  in  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Department  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City.  She  is  a  former  staff 
reporter  for  a  Gannett  daily  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.) 
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graded  women.  The  first  example  is  a 
clear-cut  case  of  ignoring  a  female. 
Ironically,  the  article  addresses  how 
sexism  has  cut  this  player’s  career 
short  but,  referring  to  her  as  a  first 
“baseman,”  made  it  even  shorter,  if 
not  biologically  impossible. 

Students  found  countless  examples 
of  this  type  of  blunder  in  national  and 
local  publications  alike,  marking  the 
word  “man”  with  their  yellow  high¬ 
lighters  when  it  referred  to  the  general 
population,  or  worse  yet,  a  female. 

As  journalists,  we  must  know  that 
“man”  is  a  false  generic.  It  can  no 
longer  be  taken  as  a  good-faith  effort 
to  include  both  sexes  because  studies 
have  shown  that  “man”  more  often 
than  not  evokes  a  picture  of  a  male  for 
readers  and  not  an  image  of  both  male 
and  female.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 


than  her  occupation  as  was  done  in 
the  first  two  instances,  it  would  seem 
that  the  writer  singled  her  out  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  while  male  win¬ 
ners  were  a  given. 

The  same  criticism  would  apply  to 
nursing  awards,  for  example,  and  a 
reference  to  a  male  nurse  among  the 
winners.  What  we  must  assess  in 
these  instances  is  whether  or  not  sex 
is  pertinent  to  the  news  angle.  If  it  is 
not,  cut  it. 

Journalists  must  keep  a  constant 
eye  peeled  for  stereotypes.  A  June  1 8, 
1 99 1  story  on  the  Associated  Press 
wire  reported,  “Taxpayer-supported 
Virginia  Military  Institute  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  deny  admission  to  women 
because  co-education  would  thwart 
its  unique  method  of  turning  out  citi¬ 
zen-soldiers,  a  federal  judge  ruled.” 


With  perseverance,  we  can  consistently  rid  our  copy 
of  courtesy  titles,  personification,  false  generics  and 
physical  descriptions  that  are  damaging  to  both  men 
and  women. 


Time  (June  17,  1991)  essay  headline 
“Saving  Nature,  but  Only  for  Man” 
spells  big  troubles  for  females. 

The  second  example  stirs  up 
memories  of  the  notorious  marriage 
vow,  “1  now  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife.”  Defining  a  female  in  terms  of 
some  man  in  her  life — whether  it  be 
husband,  brother,  father  or  son — is 
no  longer  what  most  women  prefer. 

Yes,  there  are  some  women  who 
are  set  in  their  ways  and,  when  asked 
their  name,  will  proudly  say,  “Mrs. 
Harry  Jones.”  It  is  certainly  their  pre¬ 
rogative  to  call  themselves  what  they 
will,  but  my  experience  has  taught  me 
they  are  in  the  minority. 

Furthermore,  giving  only  women 
“courtesy”  titles  hardly  seems  fair  to 
men.  It  implies  that  males  do  not 
deserve  the  courtesy,  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  cannot  be  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  women  can  be  ladies. 

Singling  out  sexes  when  the  fact  is 
irrelevant  to  the  news  angle  is  also  a 
no-no.  Take  an  example  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
earlier  this  year.  The  journalist 
describes  three  winners  of  a  western 
Pennsylvania  entrepreneurial  award: 
“A  researcher,  a  retired  high-technol¬ 
ogy  executive  and  a  Johnstown 
woman.” 

By  noting  this  winner’s  sex  rather 


Like  other  controversial  phrases, 
the  words  “citizen-soldiers”  should 
have  been  set  in  quotes  to  attribute 
this  to  the  judge  and  not  the  journal¬ 
ists.  Surely,  we  have  not  already  for¬ 
gotten  that  both  men  and  women 
served  in  the  Gulf  war,  a  fact  that 
prohibits  us  from  viewing  soldiers  as 
exclusively  male.  In  this  context,  not 
only  are  females  disregarded  but 
males  are  stereotyped  as  well. 

While  the  sports  article  I  mentioned 
earlier  added  insult  to  injury  by  play¬ 
ing  up  how  the  first  female  ballplayer 
was  “emotionally  destroyed”  in  a 
photo  cutline,  1  will  give  the  editor 
credit  for  putting  “emotionally  de¬ 
stroyed”  in  quotes  to  separate  fact 
from  opinion. 

Women  are  often  given  physical 
descriptions,  as  though  this  were  the 
essence  of  their  being.  Take  the  ex-  | 
ample  of  a  USA  Today  article  about 
actress  Cathy  Moriarty:  “With  a  face 
and  figure  that  evoked  classic  movie 
platinum-blond  sex  sirens  ....  Now 
platinum,  curvaceous  and  30,  Mor¬ 
iarty  is  having  the  Comeback  of  the 
Year.”  Should  a  male  actor  get 
the  same  attention  paid  to  his  looks, 
say  “tall,  dark  and  handsome,”  then 
this  would  be  a  case  of  feminine  ste¬ 
reotype  meeting  masculine  ste- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Multi-Cell  Stackers: 
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bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
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bundles.  Controlled  speed 
reduces  maintenance  and 
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Variodisc  Handling/Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
press  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
between  the  press  and  the  mail- 
room.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal/vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable.' 

Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
automatic  control  of  a  series  of 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up 
to  1 ,000  zones  for  each  production 
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For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  as  part  of  our  Newspaper  in  Education  program,  we  sponsored  a  Read 
Aloud  at  the  Holyoke  Mall.  We  invited  adults  and  children  to  read  from  some  of  America’s  best-loved 
children’s  books,  and  they  captured  the  attention  of  nearly  700  children,  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

We  also  conduct  Read  Aloud  programs  in  local  schools,  inviting  our  staff 
members  and  local  business  and  community  leaders  to  read 

to  children  in  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.  ~  ^  ^ 


We  believe,  that  by  setting  the  example,  we  can  develop 
young  readers  and  reach  tomorrow’s  newspaper  readers  today. 
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